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Some Laterary Fi allactes 


GRANVILLE HICKS" 


Bernarp DeEVOTO has been and is 
many things to many people. To Sin- 
clair Lewis he is “‘a fool and a tedious 
and egotistical fool,” ‘‘a liar and a pomp- 
ous and boresome liar.” To Garrett 
Mattingly, his biographer, he is “one 
of the chief forces in contemporary let- 
ters,” a major historian, a major novelist, 
and a major critic. If the editors of vari- 
ous popular magazines find him, either 
under his own name or under the pseu- 
donym of John August, a dependable 
producer of merchantable fiction, it is 
also true that he has been editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature and con- 
tributes a monthly essay to Harper’s. 
To Philip Rahv he is a man who “hates 
literature,’ whereas to John Chamber- 
lain he is merely the amusingly bad boy 
of literary criticism. Catherine Brinker 
Bowen calls his latest book “the most 
ringing salutation to the American be- 
lief that I, for one, have heard or read 
in many years,” and certainly The Liter- 
ary Fallacy contains eloquent words 
in praise of the common man and of 
the democratic ideal; but readers with 
good memories will recall that not many 
years ago De Voto was a prominent 


* Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of Tra- 
dition, and Only One Storm, 
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apologist for the antidemocratic theories 
of Pareto. 

These disagreements are not merely 
the differences of opinion that make 
horse racing and literary controversy 
possible. The fact is that De Voto is 
both many-sided and full of contradic- 
tions. In the course of his career he has 
periodically laid hold of fragments of 
important truth; but, invariably, in- 
stead of trying to see how his piece of 
truth fitted with somebody else’s, he has 
used it as a shillelagh. 

Essentially The Literary Fallacy, De 
Voto’s latest book, is a study of the place 
of the writer in contemporary society. 
This is an important subject and one 
that has been discussed in our time by 
many critics, most notably, perhaps, by 
Van Wyck Brooks. One thinks of Brooks 
because it is at his head that De Voto, 
these fifteen years, has been aiming his 
lustiest blows, and it is Brooks who is 
the villain of The Literary Fallacy. Yet 
Brooks, in The Opinions of Oliver Aliston, 
makes substantially the same point 
about contemporary literature as De 
Voto makes. Both men assert that vari- 
ous highly regarded American writers 
of the twenties and thirties were almost 
completely isolated from and _ indiffer- 
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ent to the masses of the American people. 
(Brooks speaks of the isolation of British 
and French authors as well, but the 
argument is the same.) And to this isola- 
tion both men attribute the shortcom- 
ings of the literature that was produced 
between the wars. 

We shall sooner or later have to ask 
ourselves whether the indictment is true 
and then what can be done about the 
phenomenon of isolation if it exists. 
But instead of trying to answer these 
questions directly, let us first see what 
De Voto and Brooks have to offer in the 
way of evidence and argument. 

De Voto begins by telling us what he 
is talking about: 


Reduced to general terms, the literary fal- 
lacy assumes: that a culture may be truly under- 
stood and judged solely by means of its litera- 
ture, that literature embodies truly and com- 
pletely both the values and the content of a 
culture, that literature is the highest expression 
of a culture, that literature is the measure of 
life, and finally that life is subordinate to litera- 
ture. 


The argument that he then offers may 
be stripped down to the following proposi- 
tions: (1) Van Wyck Brooks was guilty 
of the literary fallacy; (2) many writers 
of the twenties were influenced by 
Brooks; and the shortcomings of Sin- 
clair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, T. S. 
Eliot, and John Dos Passos may be 
traced to the Brooks influence; and (3) 
the writers of the twenties gave a false 
picture of America, and this false pic- 
ture was a source of aid and comfort to 
fascism. 

Here, quite obviously, is De Voto on 
the warpath, and, as he has from time 
to time admitted, he likes to go into 
battle with his club swinging. I doubt 
if anyone in the world was ever guilty 
of the literary fallacy in the form in 
which De Voto states it, and whoever 





has read ten pages of Van Wyck Brooks 
knows that he was not and is not. More- 
over, there is not the slightest evidence 
that any of the writers De Voto names 
was greatly influenced by Brooks; nor 
is there any evidence that these writers— 
with the possible exception of T. S. 
Eliot—have held to the literary fallacy 
in any form; nor is there any evidence 
that the shortcomings De Voto attrib- 
utes to these writers, sometimes justly, 
sometimes unjustly, derive from the 
literary fallacy. Finally, the talk about 
fascism is pure flag-waving—a gesture 
De Voto is quick to ridicule in others. 
If, however, refutation seems necessary, 
it should be enough to point out that the 
books of Lewis, Hemingway, and Dos 
Passos were burned and banned by the 
Nazis. 

There is another line of argument that 
De Voto adopts. After a rather effective 
account of the complexity of social 
forces in the twenties, he says, ‘Our 
society greatly needed laborious study, 
patient exploration, sympathetic under- 
standing.”’ But, he continues, “instead 
of studying American life, literature 
denounced it. Instead of working to 
understand American life, literature 
repudiated it.”” Therefore, he concludes, 
“literature became increasingly debili- 
tated, capricious, querulous, and irrele- 
vant.” 

Now it is indisputably true that our 
society—any society, of course—de- 
mands laborious study; and, though no 
one would deny the statement in theory, 
many writers, including some De Voto 
names and some he does not, have drawn 
vast conclusions from scanty facts. The 
progress of the argument, however, is 
open to question. Note that he says that 
“literature,” not certain writers, de- 
nounced and repudiated American life. 
Yet he cites only a few authors and, as 
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a matter of fact, names as many excep- 
tions—Farrell, Sandburg, Robinson, 
Cather, Frost, Benét—as he does ex- 
amples. As for the debilitation of litera- 
ture, De Voto himself says of the writers 
of the twenties: 

In the average they were the liveliest, the 
most vigorous, the most entertaining writers 
the United States has ever had. No one who 
lived and read his way through the Twenties 
will forget the verve, the excitement of that 
literature, the sheer animal spirits with which 
it treated even its most lugubrious themes. 


But nothing stops De Voto’s onward 
rush: “Never in any country or any age 
had writers so misrepresented their cul- 
ture, never had they been so unanimous- 
ly wrong.” In support of this sweeping 
contention he introduces two pieces of 
evidence. First, Major Powell was a 
great scientist and wrote an important 
book, but none of the leading American 
critics ever heard of him. Second, medi- 
cine made great progress in the twenties, 
but one would never guess it from the 
novels of the period. Refusing to quibble 
over Major Powell, I will gladly admit 
that certain historians of American liter- 
ature—myself included, if anyone is in- 
terested—have been less than perfectly 
equipped for the tasks they have under- 
taken. (Perhaps if the social and intel- 
lectual historians had done their own 
work more effectively, the critics would 
not have had to go so far outside their 
special province.) I will also grant that 
many aspects of American life in the 
twenties, some of them both admirable 
and important, are ignored by the par- 
ticular writers De Voto damns. But one 
can admit this and vastly more, and 
still that generalization of De Voto’s 
will stand starkly against the horizon 
without visible means of support. Nor 
does he help matters by bringing out the 
flag again, as he does in his last chapter. 





I can think of few novelists who even 
hinted that American youth had grown 
soft, whereas statements to that effect 
could be read almost daily in the edi- 
torial columns of conservative news- 
papers. The novelists De Voto mentions 
brought many charges against the Amer- 
ican people—charges that may or may 
not have been just—but they did not, 
I think, attack them for inefficiency, 
cowardice, or lack of patriotism. 

It is no wonder that many critics, 
finding De Voto unable to define or to 
deal with the issues he sought to raise, 
have simply dismissed his book. But let 
us take one more look for a fragment of 
truth, which is to be found, if anywhere, 
in this passage: 





The moral of our literature between wars is 
that literature must come upon futility and 
despair unless it begins in fellowship from with- 
in. Rejection, the attitute of superiority, dis- 
dain of the experience of ordinary people, re- 
pudiation of the values to which the generality 
of a writer’s countrymen devote their lives— 
the literature of my generation tried that path 
and found that the path ended in impotence and 
the courtship of death. The evils and abuses of 
society may be intolerable, but my generation 
has proved that literature can do nothing what- 
ever about them from outside. 


Despite earlier prophets of doom— 
and I might again include myself—I 
doubt if it is accurate to say that the 
literature of the twenties, or even the 
very narrow segment of that literature 
De Voto has chosen to deal with, ended 
in impotence and death; but one should 
perhaps forgive the presence of hyper- 
bole in a passage filled with such moral 
fervor. De Voto has taken high ground. 
Rejection, superiority, disdain? Surely 
these are attitudes we must all con- 
demn. But what about the next phrase? 
What about “repudiation of the values 
to which the generality of a writer’s 
countrymen devote their lives”? One 
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thinks of the great authors who have 
been rebels, who have damned and 
double damned the prevailing values. 
One thinks of Mark Twain, whom De 
Voto has repeatedly called the greatest 
of American writers. Did he accept the 
values of the majority? Not if we can 
trust Bernard De Voto’s Mark Twain’s 
America, for there it is written: ‘‘No one 
can read these books without becoming 
aware that the community set down with 
such creative gusto and such detachment 
of manner is nevertheless condemned.” 
De Voto goes further, maintaining that 
Mark Twain’s books began the revolt 
against the village. More than that: 
Mark Twain repudiated democracy. 
More than that: ‘In this shape the liter- 
ature of futility, of disillusionment, and 
of defeat begins in America.” If this 
account is to be taken literally, De Voto 
should be attacking Mark Twain and 
not Van Wyck Brooks for the sins of the 
twenties. 

I shall not blame the reader if at this 
point he loses all confidence in De Voto’s 
ability to handle literary ideas. Never- 
theless, I believe the paragraph I have 
quoted deserves further thought. Let us 
supply the qualifications that De Voto 
so carelessly omits. Let us say that cer- 
tain noted writers of the twenties and 
thirties were not so much critical of the 
values of their society as indifferent to 
them, and let us say that they were in- 
different because they felt that they had 
little in common with the bulk of the 
people who made up that society. Even 
that moderate indictment is important 
if true, and I do believe that it is true. 

The problem of the relationship be- 
tween the artist and the society in which 
he lives is, as I have said, the problem 
to which Van Wyck Brooks has devoted 
his life. He wrote about it first in A meri- 
ca’s Coming-of-Age (1915) and Letters 
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and Leadership (1918). These are the 
books that influenced the twenties and, 
according to De Voto, ruined so many 
promising young authors. But the 
Brooks described in De Voto’s writ- 
ings is mostly a myth. Far from urging 
writers to isolate themselves from so- 
ciety, Brooks challenged them to accept 
the social responsibility of literature. 
“Poets and novelists and critics are the 
pathfinders of society,” he wrote; “to 
them belong the vision without which 
the people perish.” 

Brooks’s argument in these two books 
and their immediate successors does not 
lend itself to easy summary, but perhaps 
the substance can be roughly stated. 
America, he found, had not produced a 
great literature. This was understand- 
able, for Puritanism had given us a tra- 
dition hostile to the arts, and this hostili- 
ty had been intensified and prolonged by 
conditions of frontier life. America, 
therefore, had little to oppose to the ma- 
terialism, the competitiveness, and the 
arrogant individualism of the machine 
age. Our earlier writers had set forth 
high ideals but had failed to apply them 
to the real situation in America, and 
hence the spiritual evils of our material- 
istic economy had been unmitigated. 
Here was an apparently hopeless dilem- 
ma: our society was unfavorable to the 
growth of a great literature, and yet 
only a great literature could save it. 
Brooks suggested two remedies: the sub- 
stitution of socialism for an economic 
system based on greed and the develop- 
ment of ‘‘a literature fully aware of the 
difficulties of the American situation and 
able, in some sense, to meet them.” The 
juxtaposition of socialism and great 
literature was not accidental; for, Brooks 
wrote, “no true social revolution will 
ever be possible in America till a race 
of artists, profound and sincere, has 
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brought us face to face with our own 
experience and set working in that ex- 
perience the leaven of the highest cul- 
ture.”’ If someone asked how the artist 
could achieve the necessary profundity 
and sincerity in so hostile an environ- 
ment, Brooks had no direct answer; but 
what he felt was clear enough. He felt 
that if artists had a deep enough desire, 
they could overcome all obstacles, break 
out of their slavery, and summon us all 
to freedom. His function as critic was 
to create that deep desire. 

We cannot deny, since Brooks has 
himself admitted, that he started out 
with a preconceived idea of the Ameri- 
can past and that he often failed to take 
relevant evidence into account. We can- 
not deny, either, that he was guilty of 
a literary fallacy, for he attached more 
importance to literature than to the 
other arts and tended to minimize non- 
literary civilizing forces. But this, as 
Malcolm Cowley has said, is merely a 
form of the general professional fallacy. 
Being a man of letters, Brooks exag- 
gerated the importance of literature just 
as farmers exaggerate the importance 
of agriculture or plumbers the import- 
ance of plumbing. When all admissions 
have been made and all corrections ac- 
knowledged, the view of literature ex- 
pressed by Brooks in the essays he pub- 
lished on the eve of the twenties bears 
little resemblance to De Voto’s defini- 
tion of the literary fallacy. And in prac- 
tice his influence was a mighty force 
against dilettantism, irresponsibility, in- 
difference, and snobbishness. 

So much for the early Brooks. What 
of the author of The Flowering of New 
England and Indian Summer? Erudite, 
appreciative, full of luminous insights, 
these volumes more than atone for the 
impatience Brooks once showed in writ- 
ing of “our poets.” I can agree with the 





students of American literature who 
wish that Brooks had been more genuine- 
ly and consistently critical. I can agree, 
too, with De Voto when he complains 
that Brooks has failed to show how the 
literature of New England was shaped 
by the life of New England and the life 
of the nation as a whole. But neither 
these two valid objections nor all the 
petty criticisms De Voto offers alter 
my conviction that the two volumes 
constitute the finest account of a literary 
period that has appeared in America. 


Unfortunately, however, Brooks’s in- 
creased respect for the American past 
has been accompanied by a deepening 
alienation from contemporary literature. 
In The Opinions of Oliver Allston he ex- 
plains that Allston, his alter ego, re- 
jected the “high ideals” of nineteenth- 
century American writers “because the 
abuses that lay behind the ‘high ideals’ 
were more actual to him than the ideals 
themselves.” Others went even further: 


Morality and ideals were a stench in the 
nostrils!—and the more the young and the sensi- 
tive were affectionate and trustful, the more 
they turned against their affection and trust. 
They did not wish to believe in things, they did 
not wish to love things; they cultivated sus- 
picion, distrust, and hatred, because they 
wished to be honest themselves and save a part 
of their self-respect—only on these terms could 
they survive. 


Brooks-Allston thought he could under- 
stand their feelings, but he began to 
wonder if the pendulum had not swung 
too far. ‘‘Now, the writers in question, 
possessing their feelings, could only have 
written as they had. Allston did not 
quarrel with them for this; he did not 
quarrel with them for being sincere. But 
was it not immature, he said, to throw 
up the sponge of life as they did?” 
Having reached this point in the argu- 
ment, one is prepared for what follows: 
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France, sapped by negativism, had gone 
down before Hitler; and Allston had eagerly 
watched the defiance of England. The English 
writers of the post-war years had shared the 
negativism of American writers, and he said 
to himself, If these English writers really express 
the English people, England will go down before 
Hitler also. But England did not go down,— 
whatever the outcome might yet be, the English 
had proved that these writers had never ex- 
pressed them. 

This is exactly De Voto’s argument, in 
pre-Pearl Harbor terms. And Brooks 
goes on in the same way: 

I think it [the literature of our time] has one 
trait, and one that is striking in a perspective 
now of twenty-five years; and this is that 
writers have ceased to be voices of the people. .... 
Preponderantly, our literature of the last 
quarter-century has been the expression of self- 
conscious intellectuals who do not even want to 
be voices of the people. 


Inevitably one is more seriously con- 
cerned with such statements when they 
are made by Van Wyck Brooks than 
when they are made by Bernard De 
Voto. Both men are, of course, perfectly 
right when they lament the isolation of 
the writer in modern society, but they 
are wrong when they put the blame 
solely or primarily on the writers them- 
selves. Brooks qualifies his indictment 
more carefully than De Voto, but when 
he talks about Joyce and Proust, his 
tone is unpleasantly like the tone of The 
Literary Fallacy; and there is something 
ominous in his assertion that the influ- 
ence of what he calls the coterie writers, 
the writers with the death drive, must 
be “cleared out of the way.”’ Brooks has 
always called upon writers to rise above 
the circumstances in which they found 
themselves, and the challenge has been 
a healthy one. It was, moreover, a chal- 
lenge to which writers could respond so 
long as they felt that Brooks was speak- 
ing not only éo them but also for them 
against the hostile world. Now, however, 
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that he speaks as one who has little un- 
derstanding of their experiences, now 
that he speaks almost ex cathedra and 
certainly as a Leading Critic, his stric- 
tures sound to the younger novelists and 
poets like the invectives of the reaction- 
aries and Philistines. De Voto need not 
worry about the influence of Van Wyck 
Brooks on the writers of the forties—and 
that, to my way of thinking, is a pity. 

If our writers are immature, it will 
take more than harsh words from Brooks 
to make them grow up, nor can they 
achieve “fellowship from within” at the 
command of De Voto. It is, anthropolo- 
gists tell us, characteristic of human 
beings everywhere to desire the support 
of a group, and only within a group can 
the individual find fulfilment. If so many 
of our writers feel themselves alienated 
from the society in which they were 
born, are we to put the blame on their 
wilfulness? Sometimes and to some ex- 
tent, yes. But only after we have taken 
into account the possibility that our so- 
ciety is in a phase of disintegration. 

I can sympathize with Brooks’s im- 
patience with certain of our critics and 
even with his rejection of some of the 
values of such men as Proust and Joyce; 
but when he implies that we would be 
better off if The Remembrance of Things 
Past and Ulysses had never been written, 
when he dismisses these books as a 
mere hangover from the 18go’s, I am 
at a loss to know what has happened 
to his critical judgment. It is not on that 
level that the struggle against their false 
values can fruitfully be conducted. 

“T wonder,” De Voto wrote in an 
essay that attacked Brooks, “‘if health 
as well as intelligence is not on the side 
that common sense instinctively chooses, 
the side that takes literature as it is and 
works with it in its own terms, refusing 
to be omniscient about what it ought 
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to have been.” Taken literally, this could 
mean the negation of criticism, but there 
is a sense in which it is the soundest of 
advice—advice that De Voto would have 
done well to heed when he wrote The 
Literary Fallacy. 1, too, have sometimes 
erred in refusing to take literature as it 
is, but I have sworn to do better in the 
future. And there is Malcolm Cowley, 
who also has gone astray from time to 
time and has been soundly paddled by 
De Voto for doing so. Cowley seems to 
have reformed; at least his piece on 
Ernest Hemingway in a recent New 
Republic is a beautiful example of what 
can be accomplished when a sensitive 
critic tries to see what a talented author 
is really doing; and it makes De Voto’s 
pages on Hemingway seem not mere- 
ly wrong but shamefully obtuse and 
shallow. 

Brooks pointed out to us, twenty-five 





years ago, the difficulties of the artist 
in a depersonalized society. Does he 
think that society has become better 
integrated in this quarter-century? At 
this point in our civilization, detach- 
ment—detachment in the worst sense, 
in the sense of bewilderment, aching 
loneliness, futility—is the characteristic 
of whole classes, whole races, even whole 
nations. Like these people, the writers 
cannot go home again. We grow impa- 
tient, for we know so well what we want 
the writers to do: we want these path- 
finders of society to show us smooth, 
broad highways to the homelands we 
cannot find for ourselves. They would 
satisfy us if they could; but in the mean- 
time, being writers, they make what 
they can of their wanderings, and we are 
foolish if we let our impatience keep us 
from discovering and enjoying and prof- 
iting from whatever it is they make. 


Appreciating Literature as an Art 


E. A. CROSS’ 


"Twice during the year I have been a 
chance guest at meetings of the very 
informal Vitamin Club in a western uni- 
versity. Informality is the word for the 
club itself. Its name is not significant of 
anything. The membership is a group 
of men from any or all departments who 
wish to exchange ideas. Anyone can 
nominate himself for membership. One 
may attend a meeting or stay away. 
There are no roll calls, no dues, no min- 
utes, no refreshments, no regular times 
of meeting. When a member has a topic 

t Emeritus professor of literature and languages, 
Colorado State College of Education; author of A 
Little Grammar, The Cross English Test, Funda- 
mentals in English, A Book of the Short Story, World 


Literature, Wings for You, etc.; editor of Literature: 
A Series of Anthologies. 


he wishes to talk about or a paper he 
wishes to present for criticism, he tells 
the president. That officer notifies the 
members by means of mimeographed 
slips in their exchange boxes. The group 
of twenty-five or so gathers at the ap- 
pointed place and time. The man who 
has something on his chest unburdens, 
and then it’s free-for-all, with no hold 
barred—unless it is animosity. The dis- 
cussion is lively and frank, but urbane. 

The speaker at my second meeting 
was a professor of literature. He talked 
from a carefully ordered set of notes. 
He declared that in twenty-five years 
the schools, by means of orchestras, 
bands, choruses, and group-singing have 
noticeably increased the appreciation 
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of music throughout the United States. 
His questions were these: (1) Why have 
the teachers of literature in a hundred 
years made no impression at all upon 
the mass of the people? (2) Can the level 
of appreciation be raised? (3) If so, how? 

“T question,” said a physicist, “wheth- 
er there has been a general elevation of 
taste in music. Listen right now to those 
echoes of the jungle that you hear from 
the recreation room next door—those 
squawks, slithers, bangs, and clashes of 
a so-called dance band that the soldiers 
and their girls respond to with the same 
abandon that marked the sex dances of 
savages ten thousand years ago.” 

“Or the mating antics of grasshoppers 
a million years back,” added the biolo- 
gist. 

“Any comeback, music master?” 
asked the chairman. 

“Ves, certainly,” replied the director 
of music. “Certainly what is called ‘pop- 
ular’ music is reminiscent of the jungle, 
and there is too much of it for dancing, 
too much over the radio, too much from 
records at home and out of ‘juke boxes’ 
in public places; but when you compare 
all that with what is welcomed by mil- 
lions of listeners every week in radio 
grand-opera programs and in individual 
and group concerts by great singers and 
instrumentalists, you must admit some 
improvement in taste in twenty-five 
years.” 

“But look at the advantage you music 
people have over us venders of words,” 
a professor of poetry said. “You induce 
an oil refiner or a soap-maker to back 
an orchestra or an opera company with 
a million dollars a year to play and sing 
your high-brow music every week over 
national—even international—radio sys- 
tems. The millions do not ask for classi- 
cal music. They probably prefer big- 
time jazz, a moist and torrid dance band, 





or the crooning and sighing of some 
swooning swain or yearning wall-eyed 
vaudeville siren.” 

“Maybe so, Jack, but hearing great 
artists in great music year after year has 
done something to the radio listeners. 
Millions doubtless remain untouched, 
but without doubt the general effect has 
been to increase the number who take 
pleasure in hearing good music.” 

The economist made an observation 
at this point. “Don’t overlook this phase 
of it,”’ he said. ““Music is, after athletics, 
the biggest showpiece the schools have. 
Children like to show off. A boy wants 
to play a sliphorn. A girl has her eye on 
a sax or a fiddle. The principal needs 
something tangible or audible to show 
the school board and the parents that 
he is running a live school. He has an 
orchestra or two, a band, group-singing. 
The children like these things. Mamma 
is proud when little Jessie plays three 
bars solo on her saxophone in the Friday- 
afternoon program, and Dad slaps a 
fellow-Kiwanian on the back Wednesday 
at lunch and asks him if he saw Melvie 
blowing um-pah, um-pah on the tuba in 
the band at the game Saturday. And the 
uniforms! Oh, boy! Now you literary 
fellows have nothing to catch the public 
eye or ear.” 

“But we can’t’ leave it at that, you 
know, Harry.” It was a historian who 
put in an oar. “Reading, you know, in 
our country, at least, takes up more 
leisure hours than anything else any of 
you have to offer. More than sports, 
hobbies, social visiting, more even than 
music or the movies, more than love- 
making, gossip, and scandal.”’ 

“Now, you're getting back to the 
point where we began,” said the literary 
man. “I agree with most that has been 
said. Music and literature, sculpture and 
painting, construction and creation, ex- 
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ploration and pioneering—all do things 
toward making human beings something 
more than bipeds that laugh. I would 
say that literature is potentially the most 
efficient agent of all working toward that 
end. More than music, even. The appeal 
of music is to the emotions—the strong- 
est possible appeal in the world. But 
literature appeals to both thought and 
feeling. It is too bad to rest content with 
the boast that a hundred and thirty 
millions out of our one hundred and 
thirty-four are literate, able to read and 
write, when a hundred million of them 
are satisfied with ‘Tarzan,’ ‘Mickie 
Mouse,’ ‘Joe Palooka,’ ‘Donald Duck,’ 
and the Sunday Silly Supplement. My 
question is: Can we do anything to help 
young people in school to an apprecia- 
tion of the artistic qualities in literature 
and so, in the course of three or four or 
five decades, raise the level of literary 
appreciation to the point where the 
American citizen will voluntarily choose 
the better magazines and books to read 
and will respond both to the thought and 
to the feeling which the literary writers 
somehow breathe into their printed 
words?” 

I was only a guest at this meeting of 
the club. I had thought a good deal 
about what they were saying but hesi- 
tated to break in. I doubted whether I 
was ready to say anything—whether I 
had my thoughts organized sufficiently 
to say effectively what I had in mind. 
Since then I have tried to do so. In the 
first place, it seems to me that we teach- 
ers must center attention upon plain 
facts. An author has something to say. 
What does he say? That comes first. 
And for a majority of our pupils we may 
be reasonably content if they get that 
matter-of-fact meaning. 

But, in addition, literature that is art 
has an emotional appeal. The emotional 





appeal is stronger than the intellectual. 
The unlettered, ‘practical’ politician 
knows that as well as anybody. In his 
seining for votes he appeals to mass 
feeling, not to mass thinking. Prejudices, 
loves, hates, meaningless slogans, fear 
of words, names—these get votes ten 
times faster than thinking and reasoning. 

On a higher level all the arts have an 
emotional significance. This is true of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music. It is true of literature. But it is 
not possible to isolate all the elements 
that, combined, produce these emotional 
effects. A chemist can analyze a molecule 
of sugar or alcohol or even quinine down 
to the last atom and even make a pat- 
tern of the way the atoms are put to- 
gether; but we can’t so unerringly tease 
out the source of a laugh or a sigh or a 
wave of indignation in a literary phrase. 
We can, however, point out some of a 
writer’s devices that serve to produce the 
emotional effects he aims at. Of these, 
style is but one. 

The remainder of this article is con- 
cerned with the consideration of a few 
of the elements of style that may be ex- 
plained to pupils as they read pieces of 
literature in our classes. Other literary 
devices and practices may be considered 
in articles to follow this one. To avoid 
the confusion that might result from 
attempting too much, I shall draw most 
of my illustrations from prose, even 
though I am well aware of the fact that 
the subtler elements of style appear in 
poetry more frequently and more ob- 
viously than in prose. 

The word “style” is used in three ways 
as people talk about literature. We say 
an author’s style is bold, or florid, or 
hesitant, or rugged, or awkward, or ele- 
gant. One can think of a dozen words 
that apply to writing when one is seek- 
ing a descriptive adjective to character- 
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ize a writer’s manner. That is not the 
sense in which I am using the word in 
this article. 

A second meaning attached to “style” 
is that which refers to one author’s man- 
ner of writing as contrasted with an- 
other’s. We sometimes compare the 
style of Walter Pater with that of Ma- 
caulay or Hardy. We say that this book 
reminds us of the style of Meredith 
rather than that of George Eliot or Ar- 
nold Bennett. In what follows I am 
avoiding that use of the word also. 

The third means those characteristics 
of writing that mark one piece of com- 
position as artistic and another as lack- 
ing the qualities of art. It is this meaning 
that I have in mind as I write the para- 
graphs that follow. 

All three meanings are in common 
use. Speaking casually of the most halt- 
ing, lumbering, ineffective piece of com- 
position, one might say that the au- 
thor’s style is careless and awkward. But 
if I use “style” in the third sense refer- 
ring to the same composition, I would 
say that it has mo style. In this sense a 
piece of writing either has style or has 
not. You might have a clear, plain state- 
ment of a series of directions, or of sci- 
entific facts, or of incidents in a narra- 
tive, written without style. Prose has 
style only when it has qualities that lift 
it out of the commonplace and into the 
artistic. When prose has style, it be- 
comes literary. This was what Stevenson 
meant when he wrote his celebrated 
essay “On Some Technical Elements of 
Style in Literature” sixty years ago. I 
might go so far as to say that “‘style,” 
.as here used, means a blending of the 
technical elements of writing so as to 
produce an effect of beauty. But I should 
warm the reader that I do not mean 
florid, pansy-pretty paragraphs. 

You would hardly think of Somerset 
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Maugham as one much concerned about 
style, but in The Summing Up he gives 
it a good deal of attention. He recom- 
mends the strong word rather than the 
euphonious. He is sure that a good style 
shows no sign of effort but instead ex- 
hibits the effect of ease. “If you could 
write lucidly, simply, euphoniously, and 
yet with liveliness,” he says, “‘you could 
write perfectly.” In these observations 
Mr. Maugham seems to be using “style” 
to mean an effective, pleasing manner, 
rather than as beauty, literary artistry. 

It is a common impression that no- 
body has any very definite or clear con- 
ception of the specific items that con- 
tribute to beauty in prose composition, 
the beauty that we call literary art, or 
style. The contrary is true. There are 
thirty or forty classic essays on style. 
Out of this wealth I am selecting signifi- 
cant quotations from eight writers, 
themselves either recognized critics or 
creative writers, or both. First, there is 
Poe. His two essays on “The Poetic 
Principle” and on “The Philosophy of 
Composition” are not analyses of style 
mainly, but both touch upon it signifi- 
cantly in a number of places. His com- 
ment upon the use of pleasing combina- 
tions and blendings of vowel and con- 
sonant sounds in “The Philosophy of 
Composition” is noteworthy. The whole 
essay centers upon the process of com- 
position he used in writing ‘“The Raven.” 
It leaves the impression that the poern 
was built as mechanically as a boy’s 
bridge constructed from the pieces of a 
Meccano set; but the poet is dealing with 
a principle of style when he dwells upon 
harmonious blending of the /, m, n, and 
r combinations in the refrain words 
“Lenore” and “nevermore.’’ More of 
that in connection with Stevenson a 
little later. 

In his appreciation of Plato’s prose 
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style Frederic Harrison says: “‘He is 
easy, lucid, graceful, witty, pathetic, 
imaginative by turns; but in all kinds 
natural and inimitably sweet. He is never 
obscure, never abrupt, never tedious, 
never affected. He shows us wisdom in- 
carnate in immortal radiance of form.” 
“Proper words in proper places make 
the true definition of style,’”’ says Swift; 
but he carelessly neglects to give us the 
formula for choosing the proper word 
and deftly slipping it into its proper 
place. De Quincey, too, a master of 
style, had some convictions about its 
anatomy and use, even though in his 
own practice it sometimes appears as a 
set of conscious devices that draw too 
much gtention to manner and away 
from matter. “Style,”’ he says, “has two 
separate functions—first, to brighten 
the intelligibility of a subject which is 
obscure to the understanding; secondly, 
to regenerate the normal power and im- 
pressiveness of a subject which has be- 
come dormant to the sensibilities. .... 
Decaying lineaments are to be retraced, 
and faded. coloring to be refreshed.” 
Flaubert insists upon ‘“‘the one word, 
phrase, sentence, paragraph, essay, or 
song, absolutely proper to the single 
mental presentation or vision within.” 
This implies that the choice of a word 
or a phrase not only must carry the au- 
thor’s exact meaning but its length and 
its sound must fit perfectly into the sen- 
tence and blend into harmony in the 
setting. This explains what a writer 
means when he says that he has sought 
a whole day for a single word or phrase. 
Voltaire earlier than Flaubert said the 
same in shorter form: “Each phrase in 
its right place.” But, like Swift and 
Flaubert, he left us in ignorance about 
the right place. 
Mme de Sévigné in one of her delight- 
fully informal letters to her daughter 
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points to naturalness as an element in 
style: ‘“Never forsake what is natural,” 
she says. “You have moulded yourself 
in that vein, and this produces a per- 
fect style.” 

Stevenson’s essay “On Some Techni- 
cal Elements of Style in Literature” has 
been cited and discussed more widely 
than any of the thirty or forty already 
referred to. It has been both praised and 
“faulted.” Usually it is surprising to 
readers who know Stevenson only as the 
author of romance, adventure, and Dr. 
Jekyll to learn that he was a poet and 
essayist too and that he had very definite 
convictions about literature as a fine art. 
From that essay on style I quote a half- 
dozen significant observations. 

[r.] The web, or the pattern: a web at once 
sensuous and logical, an elegant and pregnant 
texture: that is style, that is the foundation of 
the art of literature. 

[2.] Literature is written by and for two 
senses: a sort of internal ear, quick to perceive 
“unheard melodies”; and the eye, which directs 
the pen and deciphers the printed phrase. 

[3.] Each phrase is to be comely; but what 
is a comely phrase? Each phrase of each sen- 
tence, like an air or a recitative in music, should 
be so carefully compounded out of long and 
short, out of accented and unaccented, as to 
gratify the sensual ear. And of this the ear is 
the sole judge. 


Observe that Stevenson uses “‘phrase”’ 
not as a term of grammar—prepositional 
phrase, adverbial phrase, etc.—but as 
any group of words, long or short, spoken 
as a unit. Also he is aware of the fact 
that only the érained ear can be a com- 
petent sole judge of a comely phrase. 
There may be a few who have an in- 
stinctive sense of the comely, but most 
of us require training in this, as in any 
and all the arts. 

[4.] The beauty of the contents of a phrase, 
or a sentence, depends implicitly upon allitera- 


tion and upon assonance. The vowel demands 
to be repeated; the consonant demands to be 
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repeated; and both cry aloud to be perpetually 
varied. [Stevenson makes much of the repeti- 
tion and variation of the consonant combina- 
tions of p, v, f, and k, d, 1, modified by 2, §, 
and r.} 

[s.] Prose must be rhythmical, but it must 
not be metrical. 


By this fifth observation Stevenson 
means that good prose must have a dis- 
tinguishable free-flowing rhythm similar 
to that of Walt Whitman’s free verse at 
its best; but the rhythm must not be so 
regular that it could be marked off in 
poetic feet like blank verse, with its five 
iambic measures to the line, or any other 
metric pattern. 


[6.] [This is Stevenson’s “‘Conclusion.”] The 
prose writers have the task of keeping their 
phrases large, rhythmical, and pleasing to the 
ear, without ever allowing them to fall into the 
strictly metrical; the task of artfully combining 
the prime elements of language into phrases 
that should be musical to the mouth; the task 
of weaving their argument into a texture of 
committed phrases and of rounded periods; and 
the task of choosing apt, explicit, and com- 
municative words. From the arrangement of 
according letters,....up to the architecture 
of the elegant and pregnant sentence, which 
is a vigorous act of the pure intellect, there is 
scarce a faculty in man but has been exercised. 
We need not wonder, then, if perfect sentences 
are rare, and perfect pages rarer. 


The clearest statement of this concep- 
tion of style in detail that I know is that 
of Clayton Hamilton’s “The Factor of 
Style” in his A Manual of the Art of Fic- 
tion, pages 208-18. 

Our question from the beginning has 
been: “Can we do anything to help 
young people in school to an apprecia- 
tion of the artistic qualities in literature, 
so that in time the level of appreciation 
of the adult reading population in Ameri- 
ca may be appreciably raised?’ I believe 
that boys and girls can learn to distin- 
guish between good and bad prose just 
as they can learn to choose furniture 





constructed on good lines and to prefer 
good color and design in clothing and 
house interior decoration. If taste in 
music has been improved in twenty-five 
years of listening to the best (I say #f), 
the same can be done for taste in litera- 
ture. I am offering the recognition of 
beauty (style) in prose as one agent that 
may contribute something to a con- 
certed lift, but I know it is only one of 
the available lifting devices. 

Nor do I think it either possible or 
desirable to undertake to get over to all 
the pupils in a class all the elements of 
artistic prose style named or suggested 
in the several quotations from these 
famous essays on style. Many young 
people are congenitally imperviqus emo- 
tionally, too thick skinned and dull 
eyed, to be affected by the best in music 
or painting. Out of the several specific 
items suggested by the literary critics 
and creative writers, it seems to me that 
a teacher who has a clear understanding 
of style himself (or herself) might rea- 
sonably hope to teach a half or two- 
thirds of a class of thirty something 
about rhythm, alliteration, onomato- 
poeia, assonance, tone-blending, effec- 
tive phrasing, choosing the right word 
for both meaning and sound, and the 
sensory impressions of words as to color, 
smell, and taste as well as sound. You 
may think of still other elements of fit- 
ness and beauty that contribute to prose 
style which you can make clear to your 
pupils. 

I doubt the wisdom of teaching style 
as a series of detached lessons. It would 


seem much better if the teacher were to: 


keep in mind these six or eight indices 
of style and call attention to marked ex- 
amples of each as it appears in the read- 
ing of literature in the class. Something 
also may be gained by pointing out ob- 
vious lacks of skill on the part of writers 
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who have something significant to say 
but no ear for the right word or a satis- 
factory rhythm. 

It must be apparent that oral reading 
is a necessity if we are going to do much 
about style. We are likely to become 
painfully conscious of how much we lost 
a few years ago when we sacrificed every- 
thing to gain speed in silent reading. 
Literature that is art is written to be 
heard as well as seen. Teachers who are 
going to contribute anything toward the 
appreciation of the artistic in literature 
must learn to read aloud—to read well 
both for meaning and for aesthetic and 
emotional effects, and they must teach 
their pupils to read well. If Lou and Bert 
are going to play French horn and sax 
in the band on Victory Day, they must 
practice the pieces on their program 
over and over until they drive the neigh- 
bors half-wild with their tooting. Neither 
of them should be allowed to read a se- 
lection to a class in school until a similar 
preparation has been made. 

Style, as I have already intimated, 
is a total effect. One in reading is no more 
aware of the separate technical devices 
that make up style in literature than the 
casual listener to a symphony is aware 
of the devices employed by the com- 
poser, or of the contribution of each 
separate musical instrument, as_ the 
orchestra plays the composition. But 
each instrument does contribute its part 
to the whole effect, and each artistic 
touch of a composer, who is a genius, 
is so deftly woven into the pattern of 
sound that one hears the composition 
as a whole rather than as a clever fitting- 
together of a variety of separate ele- 
ments. 

This being the case, it would not be 
out of place for a teacher who is aware 
of the devices of the literary stylist to 
point out some of them to pupils as the 
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study of a given selection is in progress. 
Here are seven of those which any pupil 
may easily learn to recognize: (1) The 
choice of the exactly right word, not 
only to convey the meaning but to fit 
musically and emotionally into its phrase 
or sentence. (2) The right length of a 
group of words (a phrase) to be spoken 
together to carry the meaning and to fit 
into the prose rhythm of its sentence. 
(3) A kind of prose rhythm that is not 
metrical. (4) A restrained use of words 
that imitate the sound made by some ~ 
object, animate or inanimate, in nature 
—that is, onomatopoetic words, such 
as hum, whine, crash, murmur, jangle, 
slam, etc. (5) A limited and carefully 
studied use of alliteration (a common 
device in poetry but used in prose only 
occasionally to produce an exact effect). 
True alliteration in verse is the repeti- 
tion of the same consonant sound at the 
beginning of stressed words or syllables. 
In prose we have a partially concealed 
but noticeable alliteration in the recur- 
rence of the same consonant sound with- 
in a word or syllable anywhere in a sen- 
tence without reference to stressed words 
or syllables. Whenever in prose the al- 
literation becomes obvious, it sounds 
affected and so loses its value as a sty- 
listic device. (6) Assonance—the domi- 
nance of the same vowel sound through 
a phrase or sentence. And again obvious 
assonance is inartistic. (7) Tone color, 
or tone-blending. By one or the other 
of these terms we mean a harmonious 
blending of varied vowel sounds in com- 
bination with consonant sounds that 
make a pleasing tonal effect, as we have 
seen in the references to the /, m, and r 
combinations of Poe and the k, d, and 
1 blendings of Stevenson. 

When any of the quoted passages which 
follow later in this article are read aloud 
by a skilled reader, the prose rhythm 
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will be apparent, as will such devices 
as alliteration, onomatopoeia, assonance, 
and tone color. To aid pupils in acquiring 
a feeling for such marks of style, the 
teacher should unobtrusively call atten- 
tion to one or another of them, but not 
too insistently or too frequently. Leave 
the rest to repeatedly hearing them used 
in good prose read aloud. Ask pupils to 
bring examples of their own discoveries 
to the class and, after practice, to read 
them aloud. A single paragraph will often 
be found that will illustrate the use of 
three or four of the devices. 


Now let us look at a few paragraphs 
which illustrate some of the characteris- 
tics of style that have been mentioned 
in one or another of the quoted essays. 
The first is from De Quincey’s Levana 
and Our Ladies of Sorrow. Read the ex- 
amples aloud for the sound and then 
examine them carefully for the indica- 
tions of style. 


Mighty phantoms like these disdain the in- 
firmities of language. They may utter voices 
through the organs of man when they dwell in 
human hearts, but amongst themselves there 
is no voice nor sound; eternal silence reigns in 
their kingdoms. They spoke not as they talked 
with Levana; they whispered not; they sang 
not; though oftentimes methought they might 
have sung, for I upon earth had heard their 
mysteries oftentimes deciphered by harp and 
timbrel, by dulcimer and organ..... They 
utter their pleasure, not by sounds that perish, 
or by words that go astray, but by signs in 
heaven, by changes on earth, by pulses in secret 
rivers, heraldries painted on darkness and 
hieroglyphics written on the tablets of the 
brain. They wheeled in mazes; J spelled the 
steps. They telegraphed from afar; J read the 
signals. They conspired together; and on the 
mirrors of darkness my eye traced the plots. 
Theirs were the symbols; mine are the words. 


To analyze the paragraph for the ele- 
ments of style would require a chapter; 
but anyone reading it aloud deliberately 
and in full tones must be conscious of 





the planned phrasing, the choice of words 
to bring together complementary, but 
not identical, vowel sounds, and the 
rhythm of the phrases. 

Three oft-quoted lines from Tenny- 
son’s The Princess so effectively exhibits 
onomatopoetic words, alliteration, tone- 
blending, and the choice of the exact 
word to produce a given impression that 
I borrow them from poetry rather than 
seek out others in prose. Notice that the 
words are right for those rivulets that 
find their way through the lawn and that 
you hear those bees among the flowers 
and the cooing of the doves in the elms 
as you pronounce them in the second and 
third lines. The alliteration of the m’s 
is obvious. 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


The next is from Antony and Cleopatra 
and was quoted by Stevenson to illus- 
trate his discovery of the probably un- 
conscious use of the consonant groupings 
he has called to our attention. The se- 
lection is, of course, blank verse, and so 
is metrical as well as rhythmic. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne 
Burnt on the water: the poop was beaten gold, 


Purple the sails and so perfuméd that 
The winds were love-sick with them. 


Notice barge, burnished, burnt, beaten; 
poop, purple, perfumed; water, was, winds, 
were, with. But observe that the vowel 
sounds are carefully varied instead of 
repeated, except in the four-times-used 
pur sound. 

It is not uncommon to find as a stylis- 
tic device several proper names grouped 
together in a sonorous sequence, a trick 
of style not mentioned in any of the 
quotations. Homer used it repeatedly. 
Milton, Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson 
probably learned it from him. It occurs 
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in Paradise Lost, Sohrab and Rustum, and 
the Idylls of the King. The effect is pro- 
duced by the varied employment of the 
open vowels, as in Moloch, Rabba, 
Basan, Arnon, Solomon, etc., in the fol- 
lowing selection from Paradise Lost. 
First, came Moloch, whom the Ammonite 
Worshipped in Rabba and her watery plain, 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon, nor content with such 
Audacious neighborhood, the wisest heart 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill, and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell. 


George Herbert Palmer’s rhythmic 
prose rendering of Homer’s Odyssey may 
be cited as offering examples of every 
device of prose style. It is rhythmic and 
full of effective but unobtrusive allitera- 
tion and assonance and the skilful blend- 
ing of harmonious vowel sounds. The 
following few lines will illustrate some 
of these devices. 

All throughout that day till set of sun we sat 
and feasted on abundant meat and pleasant 
wine; and when the sun went down and dark- 
ness came, we laid us down to sleep upon the 
beach. Then as the early rosy-fingered dawn 
appeared, inspiriting my men, I bade them 
come on board and loose the cables. Quickly 
they came, took their places at the pins, and 
sitting well in order smote the foaming water 
with their oars. 


To test the phrasing, try some other 
arrangement of a sentence, using slightly 
different words, as, for example: 

With style: Quickly they came, took their 
places at the pins, and sitting well in order 
smote the foaming water with their oars. 

Styleless: They came hurriedly, and sat down on 
the benches in the usual manner and started 
to row through the surf vigorously. 


The final selection is from Joseph 
Conrad’s story, ““The Lagoon.” It so 
well illustrates what Stevenson has said 
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about style that the temptation is strong 
to analyze it fully—a temptation that 
only the lack of space compels me to put 
aside. Read it aloud. Notice particularly 
the phrasing and the rhythm and do not 
overlook the tone-blending of the vowel 
sounds. 

The steersman dug his paddle into the 
stream, and held hard with stiffened arms, his 
body thrown forward. The water gurgled aloud; 
and suddenly the long straight reach seemed 
to pivot on its centre, the forests swung in a 
semicircle, and the slanting beams of sunset 
touched the broadside of the canoe with a fiery 
glow, throwing the slender and distorted shad- 
ows of its crew upon the streaked glitter of the 
river. The white man turned to look ahead. The 
course of the boat had been altered at right- 
angles to the stream, and the carved dragon- 
head of its prow was pointing now at a gap 
in the fringing bushes of the bank. It glided 
through, brushing the overhanging twigs, and 
disappeared from the river like some slim and 
amphibious creature leaving the water for its 
lair in the forest. 


Elevation of public taste in literature 
cannot come as a result alone of instruc- 
tion looking to the recognition of any 
one, or a half-dozen, of the technical 
elements of composition. Style is not 
enough. Neither is vocabulary alone, nor 
the curiosity to know. The people of the 
United States will cease to limit them- 
selves to cheap, trashy amusement and 
to stories on the level of the fifth-grade 
child only when their intellectual hunger 
for better literary food is stimulated and 
their capacity to digest it is developed. 
This is a school problem—one which, I 
fear, we have made no adequate effort 
to solve. 

With a very limited stock of words 
young people are going to continue to 
be confined to the narrow range of simple 
ideas that can find expression in very 
simple terms. First, then, it becomes the 
duty of the schools all along the way to 
build up the children’s stock of usable 
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words, for each child in proportion to his 
native ability. Reading must be made 
a pleasure, not an unpleasant and diffi- 
cult job. Children need to have their 
curiosity aroused concerning new things, 
new ideas. And, then, when reading has 
become so easy that it is a first resource 
for leisure-time occupation, we may ex- 
pect them to take the steps up from 
meaningless, time-killing material to 
those kinds of composition that satisfy 
through an appeal to thought, to feeling, 
and to beauty. 

Reading that says something is with- 
in the range of everybody. We can easily 
persuade young people to look for the 
meaning in what they read. We can help 
to create in them a desire to know what 
words say, to be unwilling to lay down 
what promises to be an interesting piece 
of reading because of the failure to under- 
stand two or three words in a page of it. 

After this comes the problem of mak- 
ing reading attractive through emotional 
effect and a sensitiveness to its artistry. 
Here is the place for indirect, or even 
direct, instruction about all the literary 
artist’s devices used to lift writing up 
from the level of a bearer of information 
to that of a medium appealing to one’s 
sense of rightness and beauty and 
through these to pass from reflection 
and intellectual agreement or disagree- 
ment to an emotional response to that 
which has been read and comprehended. 
Nor should we be content to stop with 
comprehension. Readers are now aware 
that literature is an art that may appeal 
to the ear as music does. But only to one 
who has practiced the art of voicing 


what he sees in print. It is only through 
oral reading that we can aid young 
people to an approach to the satisfaction 
of performance in reading comparable 
to that which these same young people 
derive from their music. 

If this sketchy examination of style 
in prose has anything to contribute to- 
ward the appreciation of good writing 
in novel, story, prose narrative, and 
essay, it should be followed by an ex- 
amination of the use of the two most 
effective figures of speech used in the 
same kinds of writing. I mean, of course, 
simile and metaphor. And since the natu- 
ral formalities of verse permit of freer 
use of alliteration, assonance, vowel 
tone-blending, rhythm, and meter, as 
well as simile and metaphor, two or 
three articles could profitably be de- 
voted to the employment of these de- 
vices in poetry. 

Familiarity with all these will doubt- 
less contribute something toward bring- 
ing about the reading of better literature 
among the mass of the people; but this 
is not enough. A better and more general 
education comes first in this considera- 
tion. A people must be brought to have 
a desire to understand, to know more, 
to ask for more than entertainment, be- 
fore it will ask how to get that way. 
Writers of books have something to say. 
When a few million readers come to un- 
derstand that, they will intersperse good 
literature with their diversionary, escape 
reading. Or maybe a time will come when 
escape reading will be used only in rest 
periods between books that mean some- 
thing. Who knows? 
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The Words T: hey Know 


LOU LaBRANT' 


Ix ALMOST every language textbook and 
curriculum in English there appears a 
unit or two on vocabulary. These pur- 
port to stimulate vocabulary growth, 
enabling the pupil to do such things as 
write more vividly, read current or clas- 
sical literature, speak more effectively, 
or make higher scores on vocabulary 
tests. Devices are as varied. Pupils keep 
lists of words discovered in reading, 
words. they hear, or new words they 
themselves use; they translate one piece 
of writing into another piece of writing; 
they learn synonyms; they look up words 
in the dictionary; they dramatize the 
history of words; they study roots— 
Latin, Greek, and, occasionally, Ger- 
man; they learn prefixes and suffixes; 
they analyze words by syllable; they 
define, usually putting into sentences, 
lists chosen by teachers or textbook 
makers, frequently the pet words of 
individuals; they learn about words 
which are to be in tomorrow’s lesson or 
which appeared in yesterday’s; they list 
words with a range of meaning—“‘frigid”’ 
to “roasting,” “sopping” to “arid.” All 
these devices, to which the average 
teacher could add, are evidence that we 
have a sense of responsibility for the 
words our pupils know and use and great 
confusion about what to do. 

There are many causes for our con- 
cern. For one, we hear that vocabulary 
correlates with intelligence; hence, we 


Dr. LaBrant is professor of the teaching of 
English at New York University and chairman of 
the Committee on Language Communication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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decide, we should increase vocabulary. 
At the time of our most trusting interest 
in objective measurement—the 1920’s— 
much discussion followed the discovery 
that on group intelligence tests the single 
item most highly correlated with the 
total score, and consequently the best 
single prediction of intelligence rating, 
was the vocabulary score. As has been 
frequent in the history of human think- 
ing, we inferred a causal relation, over- 
looking the fact that, since both tests 
were basically language, the results 
would naturally be similar. We were 
really only discovering that what we 
measured as “intelligence” was in large 
measure the ability to use school vocabu- 
lary. Nevertheless the idea persevered, 
and today many teachers base argu- 
ments for teaching vocabulary on the 
relation it bears to intelligence, although 
if vocabulary were causal, we should 
expect to move our low I.Q. pupils into 
a gifted group by vocabulary drills. 

Another reason given for teaching 
vocabulary is the fact that our pupils 
often speak and talk without grace, 
charm, or clarity. They call a hundred 
things “‘swell” and fail to make impor- 
tant distinctions. College students do 
little better. Parenthetically, we might 
well take stock of the fact that many 
formerly dull writers are today sending 
home from the war fronts letters which 
show discrimination, feeling, charm, and 
directness. 

Our students do not understand what 
they read. Vocabulary study is intro- 
duced as the answer. Two illustrations 
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may be used here. A teacher recently 
found that his twelfth-grade boys were 
ignorant of such a necessary word as 
“appeasement.” He began to teach this 
word and a list of others so that his stu- 
dents could read the news. In a college 
class reading Frost, fifteen out of fifty 
did not know what was meant by “birch” 
and were not even amused by the state- 
ment of one student: “Well, it’s a tree 
something like a pine.” This ignorance 
of what seem to many of us common 
words is another basis for our desire to 
do something about the vocabularies 
of our pupils. 

How, then, shall we get at this prob- 
lem, admittedly confused and yet im- 
portant? Two lines seem profitable for 
discussion: first, some consideration of 
what we know today about vocabulary 
(a considerable gain over what we knew 
even ten years ago) and, in the light of 
these facts, some evaluation of our pos- 
sible procedures. 

We might begin by noting the word- 
experiences covered by the term “vocab- 
ulary”’: 





1. The words a person can use orally, in at 
least one sense. Tommy says: “I want my ball” 
(meaning his red-and-white celluloid ball, the 
only ball he knows). 

2. Words a person uses in many senses. Thus 
he may say: “I am all balled up.” “The ball 
was gay.” ““This mud makes a ball on my heels,” 
“This world is but a ball.” 

3. The words a person can use, perhaps de- 
fine, but which he uses with a limited under- 
standing, to the end that he may be confused 
instead of edified. 

We say, for example, “History teaches us 
that nations are like human beings, born to 
die.” What are we meaning by “history”? All 
the events of the past? Recorded events? 
Events selected and arranged by certain per- 
sons, as in books? And what are we meaning 
by “nations”? Organized, independent politi- 
cal groups such as the United States of Ameri- 
ca? Ethnic groups? Religious groups? (We say, 
“the Jewish nation.”) Such organizations as the 
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Holy Roman Empire? Could we include the 
French “‘nation” in 1943 under German rule? 
It is possible to put such words into correct 
sentences and still have thought only vaguely 
as to their meaning. These words are usually in- 
cluded in a “‘vocabulary.”’ 

4. The words a person uses in reading but 
not in speaking. Usually a six-year-old has no 
such words, but gradually they come to be an 
important matter for the adult. When do we 
move to the point where reading vocabulary 
outdistances the spoken? 

5. The words an individual never speaks or 
writes but understands when heard. Children 
begin to learn language thus. ‘““He knows what 
I mean by go,” says the proud mother. We often 
understand sentences which contain words we 
could not define individually. Sometimes we 
could also define the word but simpy never 
say it. 

Perhaps “bizarre” or “rapport’’ sound un- 
natural or affected to some. To many, such 
words as “soused,” “‘booze,” or “lousy” seem 
coarse or crude and hence are avoided. Some 
words are spoken only by men to men; women 
to women. Other persons never speak words 
like “pregnant,” “ovary,” “penis,” or any of 
the body words concerned with sex organs or 
activities. 

Here are foreign words, understood, but not 
spoken because the person has the habit of 
avoiding them, perhaps fearing his pronuncia- 
tion. Many educated persons have words in 
this category; children whose parents speak a 
foreign language may also have a considerable 
vocabulary of this kind. Sometimes there is a 
language spoken only at home or in intimate 
groups, not at school. 

6. Words an individual says but which are 
not tested in tests. These may be slang, pro- 
fanity, sex words, localisms. They represent 
learning and are useful to the one who speaks 
them, though we might prefer substitutes. 

7. Words an individual writes but does not 
speak. This list grows as the person learns to 
write easily. Later the words may be spoken. 

8. Words a person speaks or understands 
when spoken but does not recognize in print. 
This is a large area with young children and 
continues to bulk large with poor readers. 


There are undoubtedly further groups 
of words, other measures of skill with 
vocabulary, not included above. The 
foregoing illustrate, however, the diff- 
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THE WORDS 


culty of discovering what any individu- 
al’s vocabulary is and of knowing how 
to improve it. 

Studies of the size and nature of vo- 
cabulary number many hundreds, and 
a summary is beyond the limits of this 
paper. Before any teacher speaks about 
vocabulary limits, however, he should 
read carefully some of the wide-scale 
studies of the last five years. Unfortu- 
nately, most of these have not found 
their way beyond the psychological 
journals. They will probably prove 
amazing and almost unbelievable to 
many. Let me call your attention to 
one and suggest that you read it thought- 
fully and then begin the longer study 
of other investigations it cites. 

Mary Katherine Smith in the Genetic 
Psychology Monographs quarterly for 
November, 1941, pages 311-45, describes 
an investigation of the vocabularies of 
children in Grades I through XII in two 
public schools. She attempted, by very 
careful methods, to determine “‘for how 
many of the words in the test-sampling 
the child knows some correct meaning”’ 
(p. 320). She further says: 

Since we were interested in determining the 
total number of words which had any signifi- 
cant meaning for the child, a broad set of cri- 
teria of knowledge was adopted. Thus the child 
was first given an opportunity to define a word 
in his own terms or to illustrate its proper use 
in a sentence. If he was unable to meet these 
criteria he was then given an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability to recognize the correct 
meaning on a four-choice multiple response 
test [p. 343]. 


Her conclusions give us pause and lead 
us to wonder about the discrepancy be- 
tween the vocabularies apparently with- 
in the minds of children and those which 
cause so much concern in our classes, 
for she reports: 


For grade one, the average number of basic 
words known was 16,900, with a range from 
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5,500 to 32,800. For grade twelve the average 
number of basic words known was 47,300, with 
a range from 28,200 to 73,200 [ibid.]. 


‘*Basic words” she defines as 


those which in the dictionary are printed in 
heavy type as separate entries along the mar- 
gin..... For example, “loyal” is a basic word, 
“‘loyalize” and “Loyal Legion’ are derived terms. 
Neither additional meanings for a word nor 
variant spellings are counted as separate words, 
but the same stem used in different parts of 
speech, when listed separately, and compound 
terms are counted as separate words under such 
a definition [p. 315]. 

Apparently from consideration of the 
varied forms which ‘‘vocabulary”’ may 
take, and the amazing extent of the vo- 
cabulary which even the dullest student 
has, we have a more complicated prob- 
lem than our exercises and assignments 
suggest. Studies also show that no two 
vocabularies are alike and that word 
counts set up no pattern after the 
first 400 or 500 most common words. 
A recent study of ten popular comic 
strips indicated that many words 
used in them were not found in the first 
10,000 of the Thorndike list and that 
even the meager conversations of the 
strips required 1,600 different words. 
Variation seems normal and indicative 
of the point long made by language spe- 
cialists that vocabulary is acquired 
through meaningful experiences and, 
consequently, varies with the situations 
in which the child or adult participates. 

It is not, however, the number of 
words alone which is important. It is the 
depth of meaning. This also comes from 
experience. One of our great problems 
in understanding comes because the 
same sound symbol may mean many 
things to many men. Two small boys, 
for example, say ‘“‘dog.’’ One means a 
small, short-haired, friendly terrier; the 
other a cross, shaggy airedale. Two adults 
speak of “progressive education.’”’ One 
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means a school where responsibility, 
critical thinking, and honest expression 
are emphasized; the other thinks of 
license, lack of plans, irresponsibility. 
They argue fruitlessly about being ‘‘for’’ 
or “against” progressive education. One 
of our aims in increasing vocabulary 
skill is to make pupils cognizant of just 
this possible range of meaning and of 
techniques for getting under abstrac- 
tions to the real matter for discussion. 
Perhaps we may summarize the pre- 
ceding discussion. We see that every in- 
dividual’s vocabulary is extremely com- 
plicated, not like that of any other hu- 
man being, and made up of words with 
various degrees of learning: those he 
knows in one sense only, or those with 
a dozen meanings; those he can speak, 
or read, or understand when heard; and 
so forth. Even young children know 
many thousands, a large percentage of 
which appear not to be used in the class- 
room. This latter fact may arise from 
our lack of concern with many interests, 
from fear of ridicule, or from partial 
learning. Words are colored by experi- 
ence, and frequently this emotional 
coloring or partial understanding is not 
recognized by the speaker or hearer. 
Vocabulary range for a class of Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils is therefore so wide 
as to make futile our selection of any 
particular list of words for teaching ex- 
cept for specific situations; and the full 
meaning of a word is so complicated that 
to teach even a small number thoroughly 
is a long-term task. The word “appease- 
ment,”’ used as example earlier in this 
paper, is a good illustration. In the sen- 
tence, “Senator X favors appeasement,” 
the meaning culled from Webster— 
“quieting, calming, soothing, allaying’”— 
would scarcely hint at the criticism im- 
plied and the association of the word 
“appeasement” with the international 
situation today. What, then, can we do 









about teaching vocabulary, helping our 
pupils to know and use words? The fol- 
lowing suggestions seem to be implied 
by the findings and observations stated. 

1. We can extend vocabulary by pro- 
viding a wealth of rich experiences: trips, 
hand work, discussion, reading. The 
teacher can make sure that words are 
related to things seen. A trip to a hospi- 
tal netted one class ninety-eight new 
words, important and interesting. 

2. We can bring into the classroom 
more personal writing, and more talk 
about personal experiences, introducing 
thereby the vocabulary which eludes us, 
but which needs better understanding 
and use. So-called “‘free’’ writing is ex- 
cellent for this. Informal conversation 
is invaluable. This talk and writing must 
be accepted as important in itself, not 
as a device for getting sentences and 
paragraphs to be analyzed and worked 
over in terms of structure and form. 

3. We can take time to expand mean- 
ings. It is natural and normal to hear a 
word in one connection and so assume 
that it has one function only. It may be 
more profitable to explore the possibili- 
ties of a few words than to gain formal, 
partial meanings through defining many. 

4. We can teach students to learn 
meanings from context. This is the natu- 
ral way. Children learn to talk through 
hearing words in context, deriving mean- 
ing from the situation (other words used, 
speaker’s tone, objects present, actions 
which accompany the words). The dic- 
tionary may help, but the student should 
know that he first looks to the context. 
A sound assignment runs something like 
this: “In this story you will find some 
new words. Be sure to notice them and 
to see whether you can tell what they 
mean by the rest of the sentence or para- 
graph. If you cannot, of course you will 
want to look them up, and to find which 
definition fits your story.’’ One of the 
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most serious stops to vocabulary growth 
is the idea that one is helpless without a 
dictionary, if he meets a new word. 
Teaching of vocabulary should not make 
for dependence; too often use of the dic- 
tionary is taught as just that. 

5. We can help students judge mean- 
ings of words by those previously known. 
Advise them to look a second time for 
familiar parts and then to do some good 
guessing. Sometimes we do this by the 
root, prefix, suffix method. These pro- 
cedures should be examined here. 

Roots are interesting, but most teach- 
ing of roots is a matter of hindsight. We 
present the root graph, for example, and 
point to the many derivations. ‘“Phono- 
graph,” we indicate, means writing 
a sound (we have, of course, taught 
“phone’’). But if we did not previously 
know what a phonograph is, we might 
from the roots judge it to mean the name 
for sheet music (written sounds). ‘Tele- 
phone,” so easily understood as a com- 
bination of “sound” and “distance,” 
might as logically refer to an echo as to 
a machine on the desk. Indeed, faith in 
the interpretation of roots is a dubious 
affair for the person who does not already 
understand the newer word. How many 
of us could distinguish “comprehend” 
and ‘“‘apprehend” merely from the roots? 
Perhaps dependence on root analysis 
causes the common confusion between 
“uninterested” and “disinterested.” 

We have spent much time, without 
too much success, with prefixes. Cer- 
tainly it is a greatly oversimplified topic 
when reduced to high-school levels or 
when presented to anyone not conver- 
sant with the history of Latin words. 
For many words had the prefixes inte- 
grated and changed in emphasis while 
they were still used by good Romans, 
long before English was born. Thus the 
con, cum, ir, in, or other prefix may not 
be easily separated from the rest of the 
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Latin word. It may be worth pointing 
out to the more advanced student that 
certain prefixes carry negative meanings 
and that certain suffixes have fairly regu- 
lar functions. Most children notice for 
themselves common negatives as in 
“unhappy,” “unwell,” “unafraid,” “un- 
do,” or “untie” (but not in “unravel’’). 
The extent to which time so spent is 
productive has as yet not been estab- 
lished. 

6. We can undoubtedly teach our stu- 
dents something about the nature of 
symbols. They can learn that high level 
abstractions must be used carefully. We 
can let them see how general terms (ab- 
stractions, if you prefer) like “man,” 
“dog,” “Chinese,” “poet,” “war,” etc., 
cover differences as well as likenesses. 
They will become cautious about saying 
that all poets do this or that, all girls are 
alike in nature, all Negroes carefree, all 
Russians communists, all English lack- 
ing in humor. They will instead say, 
perhaps, that a certain Englishman says 
this or that, reserving for all Englishmen 
the generalization that they belong or 
once belonged to some part of the Empire. 

We can also teach our students that 
adjectives are words which explain our 
feelings or evaluations of things but are 
not inherent in the thing. The red dress 
may seem orange to one person, red to 
another, purple to a third. The beautiful 
girl is so to one, showy to another, pleas- 
ant to a third. Instead of words as such 
we will study words as means for telling 
what we have to tell. Thus exercises in 
making description “more vivid” will 
be substituted by efforts to make the de- 
scription closer to what is in the mind 
of the teller. There is no value per se in 
a vivid sentence; the value lies only in 
the degree to which the comparison, the 
adjective, the noun expresses more 
truly the experience. Many of our exer- 
cises now defeat this larger purpose. 
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“The artist splashed his colors on the 
huge canvas,” wrote a student. Later 
she substituted: “The artist was paint- 
ing a picture, to be hung over our living- 
room fireplace. The face of my mother, 
almost life-size, pleased me by its like- 
ness to her.’”’ Asked about the “huge 
canvas,” she replied: “I have been 
taught to make things striking.” 

As a third point, we can teach pupils 
that words have more than a literal or 
defined meaning: they carry feeling 
overtones which make them rich and 
beautiful as in poetry but often also 
dangerous and misleading in arguments. 

If the discussion preceding seems to 
offer no short cut to vocabulary growth, 
it is because there is no short cut. Vo- 
cabulary is as wide as the experience of 
the individual and as limited as that 
experience. Interest in words can un- 
doubtedly be stimulated, and become 
more valuable than the gaining of fifty 
or a hundred new words, for it leads to- 
ward an honest use of those already ac- 
quired. The students referred to earlier 
in this paper, who did not know what 
birches were like, could not be blamed; 
they were city youngsters, aware of a 





thousand things a Vermont boy might 
not know. Birches are just one kind of 
tree unknown to them. No one could 
have prepared them for all contingencies 
with the names of trees without a course 
in that field of botany. They learned 
about birches for the Frost poem; they 
will learn about others when they read 
further, or travel, or observe more close- 
ly the trees in the park. The teacher who 
wanted to prepare his students to read 
the newspapers by giving them the 
meaning of “appeasement” would have 
equal obligation to teach “trust-bust- 
ing,” “carpetbagger,’’ and scores of other 
terms connected with specific political 
situations. We cannot foresee all these 
needs. There are 750,000 words in Eng- 
lish. We can encourage the use of what 
the student knows, deepen his under- 
standing of the possibilities in a word 
(poetry is ideal for this), open his eyes 
to the simple ways for learning new 
words (context, and, this failing, the 
dictionary, encyclopedia, history, sci- 
ence book, or other reference), and teach 
him to respect the word he speaks and 
writes. The drive to lift his vocabulary 
will then be his own. 


The Teacher in the Perspective of Peace 


HARRY A. DOMINCOVICH' 


W: ARE living in a period which 
prompts men to take account of where 
they have been and where they are go- 
ing, and at this time none have better 
cause for studying their state than those 
who are engaged in education. 

If anyone undertook to label this a 
Teachers’ War, he would find ready to 


* Head of the departments of English and Latin 
in Germantown Friends School; chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations of the Na- 
tional Council. 


his hand a formidable mass of evidence 
that education, good and bad, has 
counted heavily in preparing for the war 
and in keeping it going. For the period 
of preparing he would look at Hitler’s 
youth movement and all the other ar- 
rangements for indoctrination which in 
two decades have perverted the soul of 
a people; at Mussolini’s Sons of the 
Wolf, not quite so successful in Italy; 
at Russia’s discipline of her boys and 
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girls in social responsibility; at democ- 
racy’s teaching of the horror and futility 
of war. In the story of the conflict also 
he would read an impressive record. 
Witnesses have told with what regulari- 
ty and thoroughness the Axis countries, 
Zast and West, have closed or destroyed 
schools and universities at the outset of 
occupation, have exiled, imprisoned, 
murdered teachers, and with what cour- 
age teachers and children like those of 
Norway have defied and thwarted the 
invaders(1).2 He would notice how other 
nations, including our own, have called 
upon scientific and linguistic scholars 
for their services, how the colleges have 
been geared into the machine of war, 
how in the building of morale our gov- 
ernment has turned to committees of 
educators drawn from national bodies 
like our own National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and how federal funds are 
engaged to finance college training for 
those who return from the war. It mat- 
ters little, then, whether we fasten the 
name of teacher to the war; what is sig- 
nificant is that even the man in the 
street is conscious of ideas as instru- 
ments for mustering a people, for guid- 
ing their arms, and for directing their 
peace and that in this consciousness the 
wielder of ideas has come into new pres- 
tige and responsibility. 

The teacher is now in much less dan- 
ger of being told, as he was told last 
time by the peacemakers, that because 
of the pressure of other issues there is 
no opportunity to plan for education. 
Indeed, government here and abroad 
has encouraged educators to offer plans 
for the restoration of schools and for 
revising programs of education in the 


‘interest of a durable peace. And in the 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to items in the 
brief bibliography at the end of this paper, often 
important beyond the idea noted. 
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United States, as the government agen- 
cies move to the task, they are inviting 
those interested in education to aid by 
interpreting their effort to lawmakers 
and to the public. 

Members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English are entitled to a 
report of one group, in which the Coun- 
cil has been represented by the chairman 
of its Committee on International Rela- 
tions. The Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Relations was formed early in 
1943 at the instance of a conference on 
international affairs that met in Wash- 
ington in February of that year. Each 
of some thirty national bodies in the 
field of education was invited to appoint 
to the new committee one or two dele- 
gates. From the beginning the Liaison 
Committee was careful not to bind the 
organizations which were represented. 
Its purpose was to pool and examine 
proposals in the field of international 
education, and, as these might win ap- 
proval in the committee, members were 
requested to pass along recommenda- 
tions for whatever action the officers of 
the several organizations might wish to 
take. Meetings of the Liaison Committee 
were regularly attended by observers 
from agencies of the federal government, 
such as the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of State, the 
Office of Education, and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
all of whom were concerned to find what 
those active in education had to advise 
on the important questions that faced 
the government. Four meetings of the 
committee were held in Washington be- 
tween March, 1943, and May, 1944. In 
two other meetings the committee was 
joined by delegates who were recom- 
mended unofficially by various nations 
allied with us and who came as members 
of an International Education Assem- 
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bly. The first assembly met at Harper’s 
Ferry in September, 1943. Though 
again no action of the gathering could 
be binding on anyone, the four-day as- 
sociation of workers in a common cause 
developed more points of agreement 
than of disagreement, and the sessions 
ended in the approval of recommenda- 
tions in four major fields. 

The first of these recommendations, 
concerning an international organiza- 
tion for education and cultural develop- 
ment, had been before the Liaison Com- 
mittee from the start. The committee 
heard reports in its early meetings about 
efforts at co-operation following the 
former war—efforts that were weakened 
by lack of general interest and failure of 
funds. Today the example of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, most successful 
of all the agencies inaugurated at Geneva 
in 1919, suggests that the way to perma- 
nent peace may be prepared through 
international units in each of a number 
of fields, such as money, labor, educa- 
tion, and health. At the right time these 
special groups, developed by people who 
are active in the respective fields, may 
take their place as part of an over-all 
political league or association. 

The three other proposals approved 
by the Harper’s Ferry Assembly of 1943 
concerned reconstruction of educational 
programs in the occupied countries, re- 
construction of education in the Axis 
countries, and education for world citi- 
zenship. In their final form the proposals 
were printed in a pamphlet, Education 
for International Security, along with 
names of the members of the assembly 
and the organizations and countries 
represented (2). 

The second assembly, held at Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, in June, 
1944, adopted Principles of Education 
for a Free Society, also available in 
printed form (3). 





Already there is evidence that ideas 
evolved at such meetings may bear 
fruit. Two months after the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly of 1943 met, 
Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, of Stanford 
University, chairman of both the Liaison 
Committee and the assembly, was ap- 
pointed by the Department of State as 
educational consultant in the Division 
of Cultural Relations, and immediately 
upon his appointment he was sent with 
Dr. Ralph E. Turner, another staff 
member of the Division, to London to 
serve on a committee with Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education; Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress; Dean C. Mildred 
Thompson of Vassar; and Representa- 
tive J. William Fulbright, formerly 
president of the University of Arkansas, 
chairman (4). The committee went as 
observers to a conference of Allied minis- 
ters of education and was able to make 
acceptable suggestions for restoring at 
once school equipment in liberated areas 
and for a United Nations Office of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Reconstruction. 
Though the suggestions were approved 
in the conference, they have yet to be 
ratified by the various nations. In the 
end they may lead to the establishment 
of an International Organization for 
Education and Cultural Development 
such as the Harper’s Ferry Assembly 
contemplated. 

The Department of State has allowed 
its representatives to report at meetings 
of the Liaison Committee the progress 
that has been made and to state the 
policy of the Department. It has is- 
sued various releases between Decem- 
ber, 1943, and May, 1944, all proving 
that an important arm of our govern- 
ment is alert and active in promoting 
the revival of education (5). For some 
months the Department of State has 
requested Congress to authorize for 
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foreign countries generally the arrange- 
ments which have facilitated our pro- 
gram for Latin America. A bill drawn by 
Mr. Stettinius, now in the hands of Hon- 
orable Sol Bloom, chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Relations, under 
the label H.R. 4324, must be brought 
to the floor of Congress and passed, or 
the plans of the State Department will 
move forward very feebly. The text of 
the bill is given in State Department 
release No. 64. 

Besides the Liaison Committee many 
other organizations have been active in 
the field of international education. One, 
the American Association for an Inter- 
national Office of Education (135 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City), 
is devoting all its energy to spreading 
its single gospel among those outside of 
education. The United States Commit- 
tee on Educational Reconstruction, un- 
der the direction of Professor Reinhold 
Schairer of New York University, has 
held several institutes for the study of 
the situation in eastern Europe. The 
Council for Democracy (11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N.Y.) is- 
sues frequent bulletins of information. 
The American Council of Education has 
a Committee of International Relations, 
as have the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, all supporting the work of the 
State Department. Most impressive 
group across the sea is England’s Joint 
Commission for Education in World 
Citizenship, with its London Interna- 
tional Assembly, going back to 1941 for 
its beginning and enjoying the leader- 
ship of Professor Gilbert Murray, veter- 
an internationalist (6). 

But in all this nexus of organization 
no one places his main reliance on ma- 
chinery of administration, curriculum, 
equipment. If the structure has any 
value at all, it serves merely as device 
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to hearten and to unite in action those 
who have vision and will for the present 
need. The proposed Office of Interna- 
tional Education will flourish only if it 
has the study and support of those who 
know education by their daily practice 
of it. Through co-operating as labor and 
industry have co-operated in the Inter- 
national Labour Office during a quarter 
of a century, perhaps teachers will be 
better able to make headway in the 
spread of truth and the conquest of error. 
In a meaty essay on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion: National and International, Dr. 
I. L. Kandel, long active for interna- 
tional understanding among scholars 
and teachers, reaffirms the thought that 
the teacher in the humblest classroom 
must carry a large share of the responsi- 
bility for world amelioration (7). 

Well, what besides getting in tune 
with these efforts shall the individual 
teacher do? In tense days like these his 
first impulse may be to rush madly off 
in all directions. But it is not hard to 
fix a few items: 


1. He may strengthen his association with 
fellow-teachers who are working to enhance the 
prestige of the profession and to secure public 
support for better schools. 

2. He may become more alert to community 
interests, working for justice in our social order 
and guiding his pupils to examine public ques- 
tions with sincere desire to find the truth. 

3. He may work for racial tolerance in our 
own country through study of contributions 
made by the various national strains among 
our people. 

4. He may get fresh light for the teaching 
of mechanics through study of the methods 
recently devised for teaching English to for- 
eigners. ' 

5. He may enrich his work in literature by 
using the literature of other peoples in transla- 
tion, teaching the kinship of men and the ro- 
mance of their differences. 


All these items have received attention, 
and several appear on the program of 
the section on international relations at 
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the Columbus convention of the Nation- 
al Council. But a mere list of tasks or 
areas is not enough. What matters above 
all is the attitude we teachers take. The 
leaders of Nazi Germany have shown 
what educational evangelism can do in 
an evil cause. Yet the children of dark- 
ness need not always be wiser than the 
children of light; Norway’s teachers 
under the heel of invasion gave the right 
answer in their address to their pupils: 

_ The teacher’s vocation is not only to give 
the children knowledge. He must also teach the 
children to believe in and desire that which is 
true and just. He is therefore unable to teach 
anything which is in conflict with his conscience 
without betraying his calling. Any one who 
does so is committing a wrong both against the 
pupils whom he should lead and against him- 
self. That, I promise you, I shall never do. I 
will never ask you to do anything which I con- 
sider to be wrong, nor will I teach you anything 
which in my opinion is not in accordance with 
the truth. As hitherto, I will let my conscience 
be my guide, and I believe that I shall then be 
in agreement with the great majority of people 
who have entrusted me with my educational 
duties [6]. 


The flame of such loyalty, kindled in 
wartime, may spread elsewhere, even 
after the conflagration has passed. Some- 
thing of its daring spirit is abroad today 
in other countries, both those which have 
suffered and those which are relatively 
free. At the end of one of the poems in 
her series American Reasons (8) Bonaro 
W. Overstreet speaks of librarians and 
teachers as 

people who carry the great tradition 
That is the light of the world ..,. and as often 
as not, 
Forget the glory of what they have in their care. 
Teachers are in no mood today to permit 
themselves the luxury of such forget- 
fulness. 
For, as surely as the earth turns, force and 


violence shall be the law; and wars of cata- 
clysmic destruction shall be the penalty; and 





blood and tears shall be the inheritance of that 
people who neglect to learn and to teach that 
the earth has grown smaller, that all men on 
it are fundamentally alike, that no human being 
need now lack food or shelter, and that science 
has made it necessary for men to live at peace 
if they want to live at all [9]. 
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5. State Department releases. Division of 

Public Liaison, Department of State, Wash- 

ington, D.C. Mimeographed. Free. Nos. 

93 and 144, “Observers at the London Con- 

ference”; No. 64, “Proposed Legislation” 

(later labeled H.R. 4324); No. 100, “State- 

ment of Policy”; No. 159, “Report of the 
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London Observers”; No. 162, “Address by 
G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary of 
State” (Text of an address given at Loyola 
University). 

6. Education and the United Nations. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs (2153 Florida Ave.), 1943. Pp. 112. 
$1.00. (A most important document, out- 
lining British plans for education in Germany 
after the war. For mature students. The 
Norwegian teachers’ declaration is given 
as Appendix I.) 

7. I. L. KANDEL. Intellectual Cooperation: Na- 
tional and International. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. Pp. 78. (A liberal scholar, 
who has been active in the field since the 
last war, writes a systematic and stimulat- 
ing analysis of the problems before educa- 
tion. Valuable for mature students.) 


8. BoNARO W. OVERSTREET. American Reasons. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 45. 
$1.00. (A sympathetic poet, as she travels 
about the country, sets down what various 
people say to her on the issues of today. 
Originally published in the newspaper PM, 
the first six of her informal poems were 
printed in the volume indicated above. 
Others have not yet appeared in book form, 
including the one from which our quotation 
comes, which was in the magazine section 
of PM, Sunday, August 27, 1944. Simple, 
concrete, friendly; much better for high- 
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school reading and discussion than many 
an abstract presentation.) 

9. Education and the People’s Peace. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 1943. Pp. 59. $0.10. 
(Balanced and vigorous exposition by the 
secretary of the Commission, who is at pres- 
ent chairman of the Liaison Committee and 
of the International Education Assembly. 
Excellent for senior high school study.) 


NOT REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT 


NATIONAL Poticy CoMMITTEE. Preparation for 
International Responsibility. “National Pol- 
icy Report,” No. 20. Washington, D.C.: 
National Policy Committee (1202 National 
Press Bldg.), 1943. Pp. 20. $0.25. (Notes on 
two sessions of civic and educational leaders 
in Cleveland, June and October, 1943. In- 
formal, somewhat disconnected, unattrac- 
tively printed, but useful to show the variety 
and quality of the thinking of our citizens.) 

Wruram Carr, Ropert HAvicHursT, and 
Wituiam RusseELt. Can We Reeducate the 
Enemy? “N.B.C. Transcript,” No. 322. New 
York: National Broadcasting Co., 10944. 
Pp. 30. $0.10. (Text of a radio discussion 
among three well-informed educators. A 
page at the end mentions other titles that 
promise to be of interest in classrooms. Brief, 
well illustrated, and simple enough in style 
for use with high-school students.) 


Vocabulary 


JOSEPHINE MIRFIELD" 


Acam in the year 1944 the English 
teacher and the teacher of English (there 
is a difference) are confronted with a new 
problem, or, rather, an old problem with 
a decidedly new emphasis. We all accept 
the fact that one of the great problems 
of the English teacher has been and still 
is how to eradicate the reading defi- 
ciency. Statistics are today drawn up 


*A member of the English department of the 
Davenport (Iowa) High School. 





to prove that such deficiency is due to 
the fact that with the enactment of the 
compulsory attendance law more pupils 
are attending high school than in former 
years; hence that there would be more 
poor readers. This may be one of the 
reasons for the condition; yet it is not 
the only one; for, among the members of 
the privileged group that has always 
attended high school, there is not dis- 
cernible the eagerness or the ability to 
read that there was formerly. Conse- 
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quently, increased attendance does not 
fully answer the question. 

There are numerous other agencies 
responsible for the deficiency, such as 
the indifference in the elementary school 
during the past decade or two to the 
teaching of phonetics. Without such 
knowledge the pupil finds the recogniz- 
ing of words more of a memory feat than 
it need be, and this in turn becomes a 
handicap to him in acquiring new words. 

It is true that in the United States the 
teaching of Greek in public high schools 
has practically disappeared and that the 
teaching of Latin is following its lead, so 
that the pupils who have in the past 
caught a real bit of pleasure and knowl- 
edge in tracing the meaning of words 
from their stems are being denied that 
interest; hence the single word is losing 
its significance and importance. 

Moreover, the movie screen, even 
though it is today accompanied by the 
spoken word, makes a knowledge of that 
word less important than it was some 
time ago. Also the picture magazines 
with Life paramount render the individu- 
al word less necessary; and, finally, the 
radio makes it almost unnecessary that 
the boy and girl know the written word. 
Recently I was amazed to have a boy 
look up from the printed page and ask 
me what “‘rodent’”’ meant. He was quite 
far enough advanced to know that word 
both from his work in biology and from 
his general reading, had he done it prop- 
erly. His reply to me was significant: 
“Oh, yes! I have heard that word often.” 
It was quite apparent that he had only 
heard the word, not seen it. 

Now at this crucial moment comes the 
Army with its officer-training tests, in 
which vocabulary plays an important 
part and on account of which many boys 
have failed to make the grade. Girls are 
not beset today by quite the same con- 
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ditions as are boys; yet it is true that 
tests in all the female organizations, as 
well as all college entrance tests, are 
stressing vocabulary as never before. 

We all know that at the present time 
the elementary grades are making a con- 
certed effort to correct reading deficien- 
cies by studying the causes of such de- 
ficiencies, by trying to remove the causes, 
by taking the pupil where he is regard- 
less of where he ought to be and working 
with him at that point, trying to give 
him definite acquaintance with the words 
he does not, but should, know. The ele- 
mentary teacher thus makes clear the 
high-school teacher’s obligation. She 
finds herself confronted with an intelli- 
gent pupil who has for one or more of the 
foregoing reasons reached high school 
without a si'fficient vocabulary to pass 
the tests prepared for him. 

What to do! It seems that placement 
tests, workbooks, etc., where they have 
been used, have been ineffective. More- 
over, everybody knows that vocabulary 
in the true sense cannot be taught, that 
the real way to know words is to read 
widely; but, since we accept the situa- 
tion that today reading is not the essen- 
tial it used to be, some aid must be given 
the pupil to help him increase his knowl- 
edge of words. 

The following plan seemed to yield 
some little result. The teacher had, of 
course, used various methods of vocabu- 
lary-building with no outstanding re- 
sults. In the face of the need of 1944 she 
felt a greater responsibility than she had 
ever felt before. She had realized former- 
ly that a wide vocabulary was desirable, 
had faithfully checked misspelled, mis- 
used words in themes, had talked in a 
desultory manner about the words used 
in class discussion when the occasion 
called, but had brought no individual or 
personal responsibility home to each 
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pupil as to the fact that his vocabulary 
was his own—that is, a very personal 
matter and one that was going to mean 
something to him today as never be- 
fore. 

One day in class she introduced the 
question of vocabulary, the need for it, 
the present need as contrasted with the 
former, the lack of it, the reasons for 
such lack, etc. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was illuminating. One boy was 
very frank in voicing his opposition to 
the suggestion that the class take on the 
project of increasing its vocabulary. He 
announced in a quiet but determined 
voice (he was a very courteous and usual- 
ly a very co-operative lad), ‘““But I don’t 
want a vocabulary.”’ Some of us smiled 
audibly, at which he modified his state- 
ment a bit: “I mean I have no need of 
a vocabulary; if I can understand what 
people say to me, and can make them 
understand what I mean, why should I 
bother about vocabulary?”’ Here was a 
challenge. “But why do you suppose,” 
said the teacher, “that the Army today 
in all its tests is stressing vocabulary?” 
The boy wondered about that, too, and 
the teacher grasped the opportunity to 
make them all see that proper, forceful 
expression was going to make for more 
effective communication of not only 
Army orders but those ideas upon which 
their whole future economic and social 
world would depend and that proper ex- 
pression could come out of forceful vo- 
cabularies only. They talked to some ex- 
tent about the fact that some of them 
would be leaders, that the others must 
in the new world be intelligent followers, 
that with the radio a part of everyone’s 
equipment much would have to be said 
and to be said effectively. 

The whole class, including the com- 
placent boy, was finally willing to try to 
do something about its vocabulary. The 
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teacher submitted her plan. It was very 
simple. Each pupil was to record the few 
new words that he came upon during the 
week, whether through his reading, his 
study, or during his social hours. He was 
not only to record the word, but, if he 
came upon it through the printed page, 
he was to copy the sentence in which it 
was used, to look up the word for its full 
definition and its derivation. If he heard 
the word in some class, at a lecture, or 
at some social gathering, he was to try 
to remember it and to record it as soon as 
convenient, then to follow the same pro- 
cedure as with the word he had come up- 
on in print. The teacher urged the pupils 
to begin with only the words that really 
interested them, words that seemed to 
challenge their curiosity; hence they 
would present only a few words. She 
tried to impress upon them the import- 
ance of getting a few thoroughly rather 
than a great number superficially, that 
the acquiring of a few words a week was 
a good beginning and that she would not 
have time to scan long lists. Friday was 
selected as report day, and the class pro- 
ceeded with its other work. 

On the first Friday little was said 
about the lists, the papers merely being 
collected, and the regular class work was 
continued. During the week the teacher 
examined the lists, selected from them 
words that were found on more than one 
of the papers, words that she felt would 
be well for the student to know, avoid- 
ing all technical and exotic words, and 
on the next Friday dictated back to the 
pupils a list selected from her cullings. 
She deliberately made the list short so 
as not to lay too heavy a burden upon 
the class. Then they discussed the words 
fully as to derivation, present usage, 
various usages, spelling, etc. She also 
arranged a test—in fact, the test became 
an important part of the work. Some- 
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times she would list a number of syno- 
nyms of the words, and the pupil would 
recall and write the word. Sometimes she 
would use antonyms; sometimes a sen- 
tence containing a blank into which the 
word was to be inserted. She used numer- 
ous devices to test the pupils’ knowledge 
of the words, keeping all lists and tests 
short. Of course, each Friday some of the 
review words were slipped in with the 
new. All papers were checked each week 
and returned to the pupil. The teacher 
felt that the pupil got a bit of satisfac- 
tion when his word was selected, but she 
made very plain herplan of selection, gave 
credit for all words if correctly presented 
whether or not they were chosen for the 
lists, and had the satisfaction of feeling 
that the pupils were beginning to select 
the usual rather than the fantastic word. 
Moreover, she began to discover dis- 
cussed words in themes. No final test 
was given. 

At the close of the semester the teach- 
er felt that the method had been the 
most effective that she had tried; she felt 
that some real interest had been aroused 
in the use of words; she hoped that the 
reading of the pupils would eventually 
show improvement and was quite sure 
that the process had not been boring, 
even though the pupil who had least 
need for the drill was not enthusiastic. 
He was the editor of the school paper, 
had a natural curiosity about words, had 
the ability to use them, needed no addi- 
tional training in vocabulary-building 
at all, but did the work faithfully. He 
said in conference with the teacher: 
“Well, I do not feel that I have done any 
differently than I would have done, ex- 
cept that I took time to write out the 





words—time that I might have spent 
more profitably on other work, but I 
can’t say that I didn’t enjoy it.” The 
teacher assured him that she realized it 
was largely busy work for him, but that 
his part in the discussions had been an 
inspiration to the rest of the class, and 
she thanked him for having done it all 
so thoroughly. She tried to convince her- 
self that his doing an additional piece of 
work well would have some valuable 
effect upon him. Another and quite dif- 
ferent reaction came from an equally 
brilliant pupil, a girl, whose vocabulary 
was about equal to the boy’s. She ex- 
claimed one Friday: “‘Gee! but I do like 
these tests.” 

The boy who at the beginning was 
sure that he did not want a vocabulary 
did the work quite indifferently, some- 
times neglecting it altogether. The teach- 
er avoided putting too much pressure 
upon him and on a few others more or 
less like him but always tried to select 
words from their papers when they did 
present them and to encourage them 
whenever the opportunity arose. Just 
before the end of the semester that boy 
and his parents, suddenly realizing that, 
as he was a junior, the Army would soon 
be claiming him, decided that it might 
be best as a preliminary to his work in 
the senior year for him to take an apti- 
tude test. He admitted that the test in- 
cluded vocabulary and that he had failed 
in that part. It is an unhappy commen- 
tary upon the school that his vocabulary 
training has not been more effective. It 
does indeed behoove English teachers at 
this time to stress vocabulary in addi- 
tion to using the usual workbooks pro- 
vided for that purpose. 
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The Therapeutic Value of Letter-Writing 


RUTH M. WHITFIELD’ 


SsoLpertNc under the apparently care- 
free manner of ““Young Moderns,” there 
is often a hotbed of rebellion and unrest 
that needs to be released before the pres- 
sure causes outbursts in behavior that 
would necessitate unpleasant discipli- 
nary measures. 


Particularly is this situation true in 
a class of “‘flunkers.”” They pretend to 
be indifferent and uninterested; they 
are noisy and unruly; but the fact is that 
they are filled with resentment toward 
school and, of course, with hatred of the 
subject that they are repeating, the one 
in which the teacher “flunked” them. 

Such a class of repeaters in sophomore 
English composition was assigned to a 
teacher who sympathized with these 
boys and girls who were in such an inner 
state of turmoil. She had looked up the 
records of their mental ability and had 
found the students to be average and 
above; and she had discovered no reason 
for their failure except their own lack 
of self-discipline, as evidenced in their 
neglect of their homework and in their 
wrong attitude toward school work and 
teachers. 

On the first day of class, when the 
tardy bell rang, the class ignored its 
signal; there was no cessation of chatter- 
ing. While the teacher waited for the 
class to come to order of its own accord, 
hostile glances were directed her way, 
seeming to ask what she was going to 
do about it. The friendly interest in her 


* Teacher of English, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, II. 
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face tried to convey the meaning that 
she did not intend to do anything except 
to wait for the class to respond in a 
courteous way. Soon, one by one, mem- 
bers of the class stopped talking and 
turned to her. Quite casually she re- 
marked that she could understand why 
the boys and girls in the class might feel 
unfriendly but that, as a matter of fact, 
she was not to blame, for—in their par- 
lance—she had not “flunked” any of 
them; she was at their service to help 
them to succeed a second time in the 
course. 

There were a number of veiled com- 
ments and outright criticisms of the way 
that they had been treated in former 
classes. Listening tolerantly and impar- 
tially to each student, the teacher real- 
ized that each member of this flunkers 
class had, at least in his own opinion, a 
case about which he was resentful. She, 
therefore, suggested that each one write 
her a letter, informally presenting his 
or her case and stating what could be 
done about it. Attention was called to 
the fact that a letter is really the per- 
sonal representative of the writer and 
should make the best impression pos- 
sible by being neatly and correctly 
written. 

As was expected, some of the letters 
contained criticisms of poor teaching and 
blasts at student-teacher relationships; 
others expressed unconvincing alibis; 
and many confessed that it had been the 
writer’s fault for not working; some ad- 
mitted that they needed help and would 
be glad to accept it. Anyway, the stu- 
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dents had had a chance to voice their 
inner thoughts, analyze themselves a 
little, and look ahead to a solution. The 
way was open, too, for conferences and 
interviews on an informal basis. 

A class secretary was elected to take 
attendance and keep the records of work 
handed in, thus making that part of the 
routine impersonal so far as the teacher 
was concerned. A committee was chosen 
whose duty it was to map out the ma- 
terial to be covered in the course. In 
order to find out from the students what 
they thought they needed, they were 
asked to write letters to the committee, 
stating what they knew they should ac- 
complish. It was hoped, of course, that 
this procedure would put them into the 
mood to work because it was to their 
own advantage to do so and not because 
they were forced to by the teacher. In 
the meantime, standardized English 
tests, including punctuation, sentence 
structure, spelling, and reading were 
given, the results of which convinced the 
students that they were not well versed 
in the mechanics of writing and that 
they needed further training and assist- 
ance. 

The assignments were kept in letter 
form—letters addressed to the teacher— 
because they provided a personal outlet 
and a freedom of writing about one’s 
self to another who reads them under- 
standingly. Sometimes the teacher wrote 
notes in reply, and in such cases she 
invited conferences; always she wrote 
comments of approbation and good- 
natured advice. Often, points mentioned 
in the letters were brought up in class 
for discussion, but never were any parts 
of the letters read aloud or any student 
named in any way, for that would have 
violated the confidences expressed in the 
letters and would have dried up the 
source of the material of the letters. 


Three letters a week were the accepted 
minimum; some students wrote five or 
six; and several asked at the end of the 
course if they continued writing their 
thoughts and problems, would the teach- 
er still write replies of encouragement 
and advice. 

In order to picture home conditions 
and study habits, one letter was written 
about the radio situation at home. Was 
the radio a source of dissension? How 
much time was one allowed to listen to 
the radio? How much time should be 
so used? Many of the students admitted 
that they knew they spent too much 
time listening to the radio at the expense 
of their studying; others resented the 
restrictions put upon them. At the re- 
quest of the class, the questions were 
thrown open to discussion, and a lively 
time ensued! 

“My Family, Right or Wrong” (sug- 
gested by Sousa’s book-title) uncovered 
pet peeves as well as deep affections and 
loyalties. Chief among the irritations 
seemed to be younger brothers and 
sisters who were pests. Mothers who 
still treated as children their sons and 
daughters of high-school age by opening 
their mail, dictating what clothes they 
should wear, etc., came next in rank of 
complaints. One bone of contention that 
was entirely absent was the use of the 
family car, for gas rationing had just 
about erased that problem. 

Interests and hobbies were written 
about and discussed. Lists of topics were 
accumulated on the board. Students 
were urged to look around them for in- 
teresting things to write about. 

“Aren’t People Funny?” produced a 
series of descriptions of parents, other 
relatives, neighbors, employers, teachers 
—yes, even of sophomores. This kind 
of writing opened floodgates of thought 
and produced outpourings of writing. 
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THE 


As soon as members of the class felt 
sure that they could express themselves 
with freedom and without criticism of 
their commentaries on life, they were 
able to rid themselves of resentments 
by releasing them in their writing. 
After three or four letters had been 
closely marked for errors in punctuation, 
most of the class realized that they 
needed some specific help to prepare 
them to pass the test on punctuation 
that was part of the departmental test 
which decided their credit in the course. 
There followed, therefore, some days of 
drill. Work on spelling developed, too, 
each student keeping a list of his own 
spelling “demons” on which to work. 
Improvement of sentence structure 
proved to be quite interesting, because 
exercise of ingenuity was necessary; and 
the girls, in spite of being in the minori- 
ty, challenged the boys to prove which 
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sex had keener minds—as stated in the 
challenge! 

The therapeutic value of the work 
came from the clearing of the mental 
atmosphere of resentment and the emo- 
tional tension related to writing. Noth- 
ing could be accomplished until a change 
of attitude resulted. Willingness to work 
was a necessity. As the course prog- 
ressed, writing became more easy, for 
there was plenty of material, each stu- 
dent tasted of success, and the work be- 
came interesting. Clarity was the goal 
of the teaching of the mechanics of 
writing. 

The final assignment, “What Ad- 
vantage Are You Taking of the Oppor- 
tunities Offered You at School,” brought 
forth a gratifying display of a new atti- 
tude toward school, particularly in re- 
spect to what are the important ele- 
ments of life at high school. 


Three Problems for Composition Classes 


MARJORIE S. WATTS! 


I. WHAT TO DO ABOUT A HANDICAP 


Dore a series of reports on the out- 
side reading of biography, the group 
grew handicap-conscious. That is, they 
were impressed by the fact that great 
achievements come about as a result of 
overcoming some obstacle or obstacles. 
At the same time that this realization 
was growing on the students, the teacher 
became increasingly aware of certain 
prevalent attitudes toward the overcom- 
ing of handicaps. For example, the diffi- 
culties in the life of a famous person ap- 
parently were a more or less romantic 
aspect of his story, as if a student might 


Teacher of English and guidance counselor, 
Bloomfield (N.J.) Senior High School. 


say “Yes, he had tough luck, but destiny 
intended him to overcome it.’ That is, 
the gods were on his side, somehow 
minimizing his struggle. 

In attempting to bring about a more 
realistic view of handicaps by compari- 
son of famous lives with those one meets 
daily, this teacher came upon several ad- 
ditional misconceptions. The most com- 
mon ones were that the word “handicap”’ 
narrowly signifies a physical deformity; 
that a handicapped person is automati- 
cally set apart as “‘queer” and ‘“‘differ- 
ent”; and that one naturally accepts a 
handicap negatively, as reason enough 
for not accomplishing, rather than posi- 
tively, as a challenge to accomplishment. 
Since a large proportion of a class may be 
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in some cases unconsciously handi- 
capped not necessarily physically but 
socially, emotionally, or economically, 
these misconceptions are dangerous to 
personality. For the benefit of each in- 
dividual steps should be taken to cor- 
rect them. 

We are now on the point of discover- 
ing a rich mine of motivation drawn from 
life for oral and written composition. 
Usually it works out best that the oral 
composition be concerned with the hand- 
icap problems of others, and the written 
composition with their own problems of 
this nature. In this way the student is 
stimulated by the success or failure of 
those about whom he reads and hears to 
solve their problems, yet he need not air 
his own except to an understanding 
teacher. 

In either case as soon as a recognition 
of difficulties arises, five questions can be 
introduced and applied to the lives of 
famous people about whom students 
have information, or to themselves. 

1. Is the nature of this person’s handicap 
economic, emotional, physical, social, or a 


combination? 

2. What was his attitude toward this handi- 
cap? 

3. In considering his achievements, what 
role do you believe the handicap played, or 
could play? 

4. Have you known people with similar 
handicaps? If so, does there seem to be any 
connection between their attitude toward 
these handicaps and their achievements? 

5. Is there any evidence that a handicap 
can be a “blessing in disguise’’? 

The first result of the consideration 
of these questions is sure to be an en- 
lightened point of view. This is naturally 
followed by a self-analytical mood in 
which the student recognizes his mem- 
bership in the brotherhood of the great 
majority of human beings who are hand- 
icapped in some respect. Because he will 
have received convincing evidence that 





the challenge of a handicap often stimu- 
lates achievement, he will earnestly de- 
sire to put his own handicap to the best 
use. To receive the maximum value from 
his study, each individual student should 
have the opportunity for practical per- 
sonal advice as to what to do about his 
particular problem. Here is our reason 
why this plan for the problem approach 
can best be used well along in the year, 
after acquaintance has progressed to a 
stage where students feel a confidence 
in the teacher as a friend. If this rela- 
tionship has been established, students 
will respond to an invitation to write the 
teacher a letter (this is composition with- 
out the label) explaining to the best of 
their ability any handicap with which 
they feel uncertain how to deal and ask- 
ing any questions they wish. The teacher 
will stress the fact that all letters will be 
held in strictest confidence. He should 
also promise a conference with each stu- 
dent. 

In one class in which this plan was 
carried out, letters were handed in on the 
following subjects, most of them typical 
of adolescence, but no less important to 
each teen-ager involved. Indeed, many 
of the subjects repeated themselves 
numerous times in these letters, clear 
proof of the general concern which ado- 
lescents feel about them. The most im- 
pressive point is that the original concep- 
tion of the group as to the meaning of 
handicap had broadened astonishingly. 

[. Economic 

A. May have to leave school to work be- 
fore graduation 
B. No money for college 
>. Can’t afford training for chosen voca- 
tion 
D. Few opportunities for earning in my 
community 
E. Must get part-time work in order to 
afford to finish high school 
F. Ashamed to invite friends to home 
because poor 
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THREE PROBLEMS 


II. Emotional 


III. 


IV. 


A. 
B. 
c. 
D. 


E 
F. 


‘ 


One or more teachers I don’t like 
Fear I lack ability to succeed 

Worry because I can’t concentrate 
Worry about the effect of the draft on 
my vocation 

Quarrel with parents 

Parents prefer other children to me 


G. Quarrel with other children 


H. Quarrels among the other children and 


between parents worry me 


I. Can’t control my temper 

J. Can’t help being jealous 

K. A person I am interested in doesn’t 
even know I’m alive 

L. Feel that I have no one to confide in 

M. I know I am in love but parents only 
laugh at me 

Physical 

A. I am a very short fellow, and it handi- 
caps me socially and vocationally 

B. Very bad eyesight, nearly blindness, 
narrows my choice of studies and jobs 

Social 

A. Parents and I disagree on questions of 
dates 

B. Parents don’t permit me to entertain 

C. Not invited to affairs I’d like to attend 

D. Self-conscious about appearance 

=. Not as skilful in sports as my friends 

F. Can’t find friends with same tastes and 
interests 

G. Hard to carry on conversation 

H. Feel great need of more poise 

I. Too popular for my own good 


A. 


ish-kel 


. Combination and miscellaneous 


Always dislike one or more school sub- 
jects 


. Study but can’t get good marks 


Can’t recite well 


. Have habit of being late 


Conduct gets me into trouble often 
Feel self-conscious in gym 


. School subjects mostly too simple; 


could go faster and do more if permit- 
ted 


. Discouraged over lack of chance to do 


creative work 

Parents expect me to do too many 
jobs around home 

Need advice as to etiquette, especially 
as to dates 
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Any teacher who feels inadequate to 
cope with some of these problems can 
well take them up with guidance coun- 
selors before conference with the stu- 
dents concerned. But since the project 
has been understood to be a confiden- 
tial pupil-teacher arrangement, nothing 
should shake that understanding. Most 
of the psychology involved, being pecu- 
liar to adolescents, is a part of any well- 
trained teacher’s equipment, especially 
that of the English teacher, who is sure 
to know a great deal about the inner 
lives of her students. This plan for the 
problem approach results not only in 
growth in social and moral perspective 
for the child but in enriched relationship 
between students and teacher. 


II. WAR-WORKING PARENTS 


Carl, who is fifteen, has a family con- 
sisting, besides himself, of a mother, a 
father, an older sister, a younger sister 
twelve, and a younger brother ten. The 
first three of these mentioned work in de- 
fense plants. This situation makes it nec- 
essary for Carl to go directly home from 
school to do housework and keep an eye 
on the younger sister and brother, who 
are mischievous and likely to get into 
trouble. 


Carl is fond of his family and wants to 
help. But he feels that the arrangement 
is unfair to him. He is unable to enter 
into after-school activities or to get a 
part-time job himself. Since his parents 
and older sister come home tired, getting 
dinner and doing the dishes are his re- 
sponsibility, and his home work suffers. 
His school marks in five majors are 
therefore slipping fast. 

Ask yourself: 

1. What would you first like to inquire 


about the fact that both Carl’s parents and his 
older sister work? Why? 
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2. What is a fair way to decide whether his 
mother should be working? Would she be un- 
patriotic if she did not? 

3. If it is absolutely necessary for his mother 
to work, what arrangement for the house work 
and care of the younger children would be 
fairer to everyone? Should the younger brother 
and sister have any part in the work? Would it 
have any value for them as well as for Carl if 
they did? 

4. How can Carl avoid failing any of his 
school studies? Should he give up the idea of a 
part-time job? Of taking part in after-school 
activities? 

Try this: What actual steps must be 
taken by Carl and the rest of his family 
to bring about a situation which is more 


just to every member? 


III. IS COURTESY IMPORTANT? 


Sam and Sally are two of a number of 
students who have been on the carpet re- 
cently because of their behavior at foot- 
ball games. Sam has a habit of picking 
noisy fights with visitors from the school 
of the opposing team. Sally is one of 
those who throw lemons and use tough 
language to visiting boys and girls. Sam 
and his crowd boo and applaud when 
the opposing team is penalized. Worst 
of all, Sally herself can now hardly be- 
lieve that once in a heated argument she 
spat in the face of a visiting girl. 

One of the arguments offered by stu- 
dents when reproved for such conduct 
is that “everybody does it.”” While this 
is an exaggeration, the spirit represented 
by Sam and Sally has increased in the 
school during the last two years. An- 
other argument which students offer is 








that “everybody has the right to express 
himself.”’ 
Ask yourself: 


1. Does everybody do it? If not, what pro- 
portion of the students do you believe are 
courteous? Can you back this estimate up by 
mentioning specific incidents? How can we 
account for the fact that boys and girls are 
habitually either courteous or discourteous? 

2. Is there any limit to one’s right to “‘ex- 
press himself’? What comparison can you 
make between the accepted rules of courtesy 
and the accepted laws of a community? What is 
the purpose of each? Do we “express ourselves” 
only when we are violent and discourteous? 
How often do you “express yourself”? (Watch 
out, that’s a catch question!) 

3. How would a stranger size up the home 
of Sam or Sally, his school, and his town from 
observing the social conduct of such students? 
Do we all, whether we intend to or not, repre- 
sent others who will be judged by us? Is it 
possible to live happily and successfully in 
any group—family, school, community—with- 
out considering others? 

4. In what respect is this consideration of 
others, even in everyday courtesies, the founda- 
tion of democracy? Do you suppose that there 
were polished manners in the Stone Age? In 
other words, are civilized people naturally 
courteous? Is it even possible that the very 
existence of a civilized world depends upon 
whether Sam and Sally and others like them 
learn courtesy? Can you make a connection 
between this idea and that of good will among 
nations and races? 


Try this: Summarize: (1) definite ob- 
jections to discourtesy; (2) definite ad- 
vantages to the student himself and to 
the school of including courtesy in school 
spirit; (3) definite suggestions as to 
where and how students can co-operate 
to develop this kind of school spirit. 
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How favored the teacher to work with 
youngsters, not guinea pigs, when an ex- 
perimental mood bedevils her. Instead 
of passive or protesting furry laboratory 
specimens, zealous co-workers are hers 
for the asking. She need only confess that 
she dislikes groping alone, and they clam- 
or to be of help, even as exhibit A on her 
dissecting board. 

An armchair preoccupation of several 
years with the nature of high-school stu- 
dents’ reading problems resulted during 
1943-44 in an impulse on my part to 
check my own observation against that 
of others. What potentially better ob- 
servers than those who were experi- 
encing the difficulties? They might not be 
articulate as to why they were fumbling 
for meaning, but if they could present 
evidence of where they were doing so— 
when I was not at hand to watch them— 
and if they could be helped in analysis of 
the whys, self-cure might be launched. 


I confess to an initial appeal calculated 
to tickle their egos—an appeal for help 
in my own personal coming-to-grips with 
the problem as a teacher and an invita- 
tion to expose their reading idiosyn- 
crasies to scrutiny. Just as most of us 
find it irresistible to revel, though dep- 
recatingly, in accounts of our latest 
ridiculous dreams, or our foolish predilec- 
tion for visualizing bus fronts as faces, 
or our puerile superstitions about hitting 
with an umbrella or cane every picket in 
a fence, so my students glowingly vol- 
unteered to submit, in writing, samples 
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of reading passages with which they felt 
inadequate to cope. 

No assignment was made, no com- 
pulsion such as grade exercised. A sys- 
tem already existent in my classes of 
daily bits of creative writing on 4X6 slips 
of paper made it possible for me to prof- 
fer the only inducement: these samples 
might for three months be substituted 
for ‘“‘4X6’s” when and if students so de- 
sired. 

Lest you marvel at the tractability 
and in most cases initiative displayed 
by the youngsters during those three 
months, let me give you some data on 
them that may or may not be pertinent 
to their amenable frame of mind. They 
were all girls—no slur on masculine co- 
operativeness is to be inferred—twelve to 
eighteen years old, ranging from Grades 
IX through XII. They numbered around 
forty in a total private-high-school popu- 
lation of seventy, where they were ac- 
customed to small classes and a corre- 
sponding degree of informality in teacher- 
pupil relationships. Better than average 
I.Q.’s, college ambitions, plus a sense of 
personal dignity—thanks to the adult 
treatment accorded them by their facul- 
ty—may have motivated their positive 
response. In any case, only four or five 
passed the hand on every round explain- 
ing in all sincerity that they simply had 
not encountered in three months a single 
passage difficult of meaning—one of the 
five might have been accurate, the oth- 
ers just naive. The rest exposed their 
troubles for dissection valiantly and re- 
peatedly. 
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Before sharing with you samples of 
the passages they submitted, let me an- 
ticipate your comments and queries: 
(1) No, the device itself makes no claim 
to be foolproof or definitive, since it re- 
lies on the reader’s degree of subjectivity. 
It is only another tool in the kit for lo- 
cating reading difficulties. (2) No, the 
experiment uncovered no new locus of 
difficulty. It merely confirmed and clari- 
fied my own hypotheses—though be it 
understood that I had at no time verbal- 
ized those hypotheses; unless the young- 
sters deduced my assumptions from my 
teaching methods, they were not con- 
sciously directed as to the nature of the 
difficulties they might expect. Indeed, 
with one exception we did not even dis- 
cuss the passages submitted until three 
months had elapsed. (3) These passages 
manifested for the most part language 
difficulties alone. If I were to hazard 
reasons, they would be, on the one hand, 
that young readers are oblivious to their 
failure to grasp tone or purpose or mood 
of a selection and, on the other, that the 
grasping of concepts reputedly beyond 
their intellectual or emotional maturity 
is frequently contingent, most of all, 
upon their language immaturity. 

The end of the first week found my 
files cluttered with passages exemplify- 
ing what was apparently the obstacle to 
meaning most patent to the self-observer, 
perhaps the most frequent. You have 
doubtless anticipated me—vocabulary. 
Then occurred the only exception to our 
policy of muteness for the three months; 
we concurred in class that such examples 
stretched to infinity and that we might 
as well desist at once. I cautioned them, 
however, that only when word meaning 
was clearly the sole difficulty were they 
to desist, that frequently other difficul- 
ties would be coupled with it and that 
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therefore doubtful cases might better 
be noted down than ignored. 

Conceive for yourselves the encour- 
agement I received during this same 
class period when, without prompting 
from me, there emerged and was sec- 
onded this generalization: ““Why, if all 
of us have so much trouble with vocabu- 
lary, shouldn’t we be spending even 
more class time than we have been on it?” 

As the weeks succeeded one another, 
I found that by scotching mere diction- 
ary meaning I had not killed single words 
as obstacles to meaning. Several pas- 
sages turned in to me suggested the read- 
ers’ inability, though they knew the 
general meaning, to relate shades of de- 
notation to a particular context—as the 
political distinction between “selection” 
and “election” in the following history- 
textbook passage: 

The direct primary gave the people a voice 
in the selection as well as the election of their 
public servants, by substituting for the secret 
caucus a vote of the regularly enrolled members 
of the party in making nominations. (XI) 


Appended to the following passage 
from a chemistry text was a student’s 
note (one of those rare enterprising in- 
dividuals who tried to tell me why pas- 
sages were difficult; feeling that their 
inability to tell why might condemn 
some examples to oblivion, I had even 
advised against that effort on their part): 
“I know the meanings of ‘volume,’ ‘gas,’ 
‘temperature,’ ‘pressure,’ but I still can’t 
understand the passage.” Though the 
important single terms were generally 
known to her, the close scrutiny needed 
to follow their relationships in progres- 
sion and regrouping constituted an ob- 
stacle: 

Charles’ law: If we measure the volume of 


a gas at o°, and then change its temperature, 
keeping the pressure constant, the volume of 
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the gas increases 1/273 of its volume at o° for 
every degree the temperature is raised, and 
decreases by 1/273 for every degree the temper- 
ature is lowered. (X11) 


So also with this passage from a geome- 
try text, plus a probable mental blank 
concerning the word “‘order”’: 

Two inequalities are of the same order if in 
each case the greater quantity or the lesser 
quantity is on the left of the inequality sign. 
Two inequalities are of the opposite order when 
in one case the greater quantity is on the left 
and in the other it is on the right side of the 
inequality sign. (X) 


The following passage was read out 
loud in class by a pupil, and it was a 
classmate who detected from her in- 
flection an erroneous interpretation of 
the second “‘night and day”’ as direct- 
object nouns instead of adverbs and 
who subsequently submitted the pas- 
sage to me. The poem is Ralph Hodgson’s 
“The Hammers”: 

Noise of hammers once I heard 
Many hammers, busy hammers, 
Beating, shaping night and day, 
Shaping, beating dust and clay 
To a palace; saw it reared: 

Saw the hammers laid away. 


And I listened, and I heard 

Hammers beating, night and day, 

In the palace newly reared, 

Beating it to dust and clay: 

Other hammers, muffled hammers, 

Silent hammers of decay. (XI) 


A certain expectancy associated with 
the word ‘‘hence” was disappointed in 
this passage from Newman’s “The Idea 
of a University” (the previous sentence 
consisted of over two hundred words!): 


Hence the fanaticism of individuals or nations 
who suddenly cast off their Maker. (XII) 


The student wrote in the margin, “I 
expected some more to follow.” 
A repetition in close conjunction of 
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the same symbol for different referents 
was baffling in Childe Harold’s plaint: 


Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, Life’s life lied 
away? (X11) 


Equally disturbing was a variety of 
words applying to the same referent, as 
in Macaulay’s “The Trial of Warren 
Hastings”’: 

It was urged on the other side [by those who 
wanted Sir Philip Francis as Hastings’ accuser] 
with great force .... that impartiality, though 
the first duty of a judge, had never been reck- 
oned among the qualities of an advocate; that in 
the ordinary administration of criminal justice 
among the English, the aggrieved party, the 
very last person who ought to be admitted into 
the jury-box, is the prosecutor; that what was 
wanted in a manager was, not that he should 
be free from bias, but that 4e should be able, well 
informed, energetic, and active. (XII) 


Doubtless the ramifications of single 
words as obstacles to meaning could 
be multiplied forty fold. Semanticists 
would be justifiably outraged were I to 
assume that these examples even begin to 
tap the cask. However, if anyone has 
sought all his teaching life for an objec- 
tive justification for the study of English 
grammar per se—not just to facilitate the 
study of foreign languages, though that 
in itself is an eminently worthy reason— 
he will be tempted, as am I, to proceed 
at once to difficulties arising primarily 
from the grammatical relationships of 
words. 

The bliss of wallowing in I-told-you- 
so’s was afforded me, first of all, by any 
alteration of the subject, verb, indirect 
object, direct object, order of sentences. 
Even within phrases themselves, alter 
so much as the normal order of preposi- 
tion followed by its object, and dismay 
followed, as in Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn.” The love depicted thereon was 
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Forever warm and still to be enjoyed, 

Forever panting, and forever young; 

All breathing human passion far above. 
(XII) 


The last stanza of Shelley’s lyric ““Music 
when Soft Voices Die’”’ was another case 
in point: 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed; 


And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. (XII) 


When prepositional phrases were them- 
selves direct objects of a verb which fol- 
lowed them and was in turn followed by 
its subject, the schism between reader 
and reading matter was drastic. Consider 
this passage from Paradise Lost: 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 


Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse... . . (XII) 


Notice the direct objects before their 
verbs in this passage from Byron’s 
“Prisoner of Chillon’’: 
Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls; 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthralls. 


A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made... .. (IX) 


Appositives unusually removed from 
one another apparently inspired the in- 
clusion of this passage from Tennyson’s 
“Ulysses”: 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, J mete and dole 
Unequal laws. .... (IX) 


Compound or multiple subjects were 
either lost track of before the verb was 
reached or were not distinguished from 
their modifiers, as I learned when several 


students interpreted not only “arma- 
ments” and “leviathans” but “walls,” 
“nations,” and “monarchs” as_ the 
ocean’s toys in “Childe Harold”: 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 

These are thy toys..... (X11) 


It became increasingly evident to me, 
however, as I studied the flood of ex- 
amples, that inversion of word order 
alone was not insurmountable. It was the 
degree of separation between related 
elements of a sentence, whether or not 
coupled with inversion, that really 
wreaked havoc. That separation was, of 
course, the result of the modification of 
ideas. 

A limited amount of modification ap- 
parently did not disturb the reader’s 
progress from main element to main ele- 
ment of the sentence, any more than 
small puddles interrupt the pedestrian. 
But the more frequent and the more ex- 
tended the modifiers were, the boggier 
was the terrain, until veritable swamp- 
land obscured the footholds of subject 
and predicate. What wonder that 
Victorian writers are such anathema to 
youthful readers? I quote from even the 
most lucid of their coterie—Thomas 
Huxley: 


When you look at such a collection as he has 
formed, and bethink you that these elephantine 
bones did veritably carry their owners about, 
and these great grinders crunch in the dark 
woods of which the forest-bed is now the 
only trace, it is impossible not to feel that 
they are as good evidence of the lapse of time 
as the annual rings of the tree stumps. (XII) 


Nor was the novelist Hardy, in his The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, any less recon- 
dite: 
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....She did not cease to wonder at the per- 
sistence of the unforeseen, when the one to 
whom such unbroken tranquillity had been 
accorded in the adult stage was she whose 
youth had seemed to teach that happiness was 
but the occasional episode in a general drama 
of pain. (XTT) 


Nor were modern history books less 
formidable to my students: 

Remote and secure, we could regard the 
peace conference rather as the opportunity for 
formulating the principles on which the nations 
should base their future policies than for wran- 
gling over the terms on which they should settle 
their present difficulties. (XII) 


I would have been tempted to gen- 
eralize from the multitude of such ex- 
amples that the extreme of terse, suc- 
cinct phraseology was always desirable, 
had it not been for the concurrent influx 
of examples in which just such compres- 
sion and compactness was itself the crux 
of the difficulty. Mathematics textbooks 
were most productive of such hurdles: 


If two sides of one triangle are equal to two 
sides of another triangle and the included angle 
of the first is greater than the included angle of 
the second, then the third side of the first is 
greater than the third side of the second. (X) 


a” ¢é 


The words “two,” “‘one,”’ “first,”’ “sec- 
ond,” “third,” were confusing enough 
even when explicitly joined to “tri- 
angle,” “side,” and ‘“angle.”” When the 
word “triangle” was dropped to avoid 
repetition and “first” or “second”’ left 
to bear the brunt alone, chaos was the 
result for the reader. 

Apparently my students found it as 
strenuous to bridge the gaps left by com- 
pression as they did to follow the mazes 
of modification or the cutbacks of in- 
version. Punctuation—itself frequently a 
compressed shorthand device for supply- 
ing tacit connectives—was generally 
ignored by them. If, in Emily Dickin- 
son’s poem ‘“The Sky Is Low,” they had 
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been able to interpret the colon as a 
warning of the generalization or sum- 
ming-up to follow, they might have 
grasped the significance and impact of 
the last two lines (notice the attendant 
difficulties: the meaning of “diadem” 
and the adverbial phrases “across a barn 
or through a rut”’ before their verb “go’’): 


The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A traveling flake of snow 

Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go. 


A narrow wind complains all day 
How someone treated him: 

Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. (X) 


When the verb “said” or its equivalent 
was absent, mere quotation marks to in- 
dicate dialogue were often completely 
missed. Tennyson’s ‘Gareth and Ly- 
nette” was nothing but abracadabra to 
many freshmen and sophomores as a re- 
sult of this compression, to judge from 
the quantity of sample passages sub- 
mitted. It is understandable, therefore, 
why any other punctuation devices to 
convey dialogue were lost on them, as, 
for example, Ethel Fuller’s technique of 
separate stanzas in ““The Air Mail Ar- 
rives”’: 

I greet you, Bellerophon, as you come 

Spiraling earthward from far nebular 


Heights .... 
Say, what of your course? 


It followed across 
The aerial highways of heron and crane.. .. . 


Saw you the wind? 
Aye, aye, and the thunder. .... (TX) 


So also for a group of juniors who were 
reading Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” where 
the still voice of nature is introduced by 
a dash and new paragraph: 


.... While from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
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Comes a still voice— 
Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course..... (XI) 


Ask the youthful reader, “Who was con- 
soling the poet for death?” and he will 
have no idea. 

The principle of compression ap- 
parently skulks also behind the reading 
problem of figurative language. When 
there is no compression involved, as in 
similes, where the “‘like”’ or “‘as” is baldly 
expressed, all goes well unless the figure is 
extended through modification. Tenny- 
son wrote in “Gareth and Lynette”: 


So Gareth passed with joy; but as the cur 
Plucked from the cur he fights with, ere his cause 
Be cooled by fighting, follows, being named, 
His owner, but remembers all, and growls 
Remembering, so Sir Kay beside the door 
Muttered in scorn of Gareth whom he used 

To harry and hustle..... (X) 


But metaphors, which omit the “like” 
and compress the comparison of two ob- 
jects to a statement of their identity or 
to a transfer of their peculiar attributes 
from one to the other, are decidedly 
troublesome. Both types of compression 
are evinced in this passage from ‘Ulys- 


ses : 


Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin 
fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in usel (IX) 


Since examples of literary metaphors 
cropped up daily among passages sub- 
mitted, as might be expected, perhaps I 
should refrain from laboring the obvious 
and pick out two from history texts and 
reference books instead: 


It had long been the custom for the Demo- 
cratic and Republican machines in cut-and-dried 
party caucuses, attended by a few professional 
politicians, to prepare the slate. 


and 


Wilson “expressed the hope that some way 
might be found to ‘knock Bryan into a cocked 
Me otsiad As an academic person, with little 
active experience in politics, he was looked on 
with rather scornful misgivings by the seasoned 
political war horses in Congress. (XII) 


To obviate any oversimplification of 
the problem, let me choose a last quota- 
tion from Maculay’s The Trial of War- 
ren Hastings which illustrates the fre- 
quent cabal of these reading difficulties; 
at least three conspirators against the 
reader are at work here—word mean- 
ings, the compression of figurative lan- 
guage, and modification: 


It had induced Parr to suspend his labors in 
that dark and profound mine from which he 
had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a 
treasure too often buried in the earth, too often 
paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostenta- 
tion, but still precious, massive and splendid. 

(XII) 


As a final tour de force may I mention 
that not a few of the citations ultimately 
collected in my file were lifted from cur- 
rent mystery stories? Ellery Queen and 
Dorothy Sayers were outstandingly rep- 
resented—publishers take note of this 
reflection on either the popularity or the 
maturity of style of these two authors. 

The three months over, the guinea 
pigs and pseudo-scientist put their heads 
together over the results of their experi- 
ment and emerged with even better mu- 
tual understanding and several absorb- 
ing theories. I say ‘‘theories” because it 
was then May, and any practical pro- 
gram had to be postponed until Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

Putting heads together consisted of 
devoting several class periods to a re- 
hashing of most of the passages sub- 
mitted—first, because I realized I might 
have misanalyzed the nature of the dif- 
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STUMBLING BLOCKS IN READING gol 


ficulty lurking in some passages (either 
the submitter or her classmates were 
able to confirm or correct my guesses) ; 
second, because I wanted an excuse to 
share my findings with students, for, in 
their efforts to help me, they might be 
helped themselves. 

At first they were merely intrigued to 
find into how few pigeonholes such a 
multitude of passages could be fitted: 
vocabulary; word-order inversion that 
obscures grammatical _ relationships; 
modification that drowns out basic 
sentence parts; compression that forces 
readers to fill in the gaps, whether in 
sentence structure, punctuation, or fig- 
ures of speech. 

Inevitably these few whys of their 
reading troubles began to have personal 
implications, at least in the class discus- 
sion. Some of them actually saw a game 
in paring down a long sentence rife with 
modification to its barest essentials. And 
then, too, like the patient’s relish for in- 
terrogating her doctor about his instru- 
ments and methods of treatment, they 
quizzed me about the implications of the 
experiment for teaching methods. They 
asked if teachers realized the nature of 
reading difficulties for students; if it 
might not be valuable for them to can- 
vass those difficulties in similar experi- 
ments; if they used their realization in 
regulating what was read by students 


and when; if they conned assigned read- 
ings for such difficulties and saw to it 
that pupils were helped over them in class 
discussions. The consensus was that 
teachers definitely should so proceed. I 
shall spare you their further glib dogmas 
as to what teachers should or should not 
do about reading difficulties, though I 
marveled once more at these self-pre- 
scribing guinea pigs of mine. 

Not being sisters of little Goody-Two- 
Shoes, they did not, I must confess, ab- 
solutely clamor for more instruction in 
grammar or punctuation (though, as re- 
marked previously, increased vocabulary 
study was a popular vote), but they con- 
fessed to a realization of why such study 
was vital. Given the whys of reading dif- 
ficulty, the means to the end—reading 
comprehension—had some validity for 
them. 

It struck me, as I listened to them, 
that such a poll as had been taken might 
afford personal motivation in students 
for units of instruction growing out of 
the difficulties noted. It struck me once 
more, as we closed the laboratory door 
for 1943-44, that the fraternity of teach- 
ers lose much by keeping to themselves 
their objectives and methods, that we 
underestimate the ability of these ex- 
ceedingly rational youngsters to go along 
with us if they are shown where we are 
going and how we propose to get there. 
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Teach the verb ¢o be as the “Lone Ranger Verb’’—always popping up in dis- 
guise and always helping out other verbs. 
Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


If you enjoyed reading ‘To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
_ own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 


HELEN May BAYNE 














ORAL READING OF THE 
PRINTED PAGE 


Most college freshmen have difficulty in 
reading, orally, from the printed page. The 
reasons which they themselves offer for this 
deficiency are chiefly these: ‘We never did 
this in high school,” or “Our teachers always 
read to us,” or “I never could real aloud,” 
or “I get nervous when I have to read.” 
Other explanations are given, but these will 
cover most of the cases. 

Now, effective oral reading from the print- 
ed page is a desirable skill for teachers, no 
matter what their fields of concentration 
may be. It is highly desirable for any college- 
trained person. But in the language-arts and 
social-studies fields such a skill is imperative, 
for there are to be found the content mate- 
rials for whose interpretation oral reading is 
basic. How can one understand the import 
of the great speeches of history, the inspiring 
verses of the great poets, or the stimulating 
lines of the great essayists without hearing 
them rendered effectively? 

It is nonfunctional for a college faculty to 
place the blame for a-condition which in its 
judgment should not exist among its enter- 
ing freshmen. It is its business to set about 
removing the deficiency. If its devices, or 
ones of similar nature, can be employed suc- 
cessfully in the high schools from whence the 
students come, so much the better for all 
concerned. 

Teacher judgment is fallible. Among sev- 
eral faculty members there will be varying 
judgments on a specific student product. 
That is a well-established observation in the 
educational world. It would be desirable, 
then, on such a matter as judging the effec- 
tiveness of a student’s oral reading from the 
printed page to reduce such variants to the 
minimum. The scales which follow may be 
helpful. We have evolved them here at Ball 


Round Table 





State over a period of seven years. They 
have been used by a number of instructors. 
They have gone through four revisions. We 
have found them helpful to us and are hope- 
ful that they may be to others. 


EXPLANATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 
OF THE DEVICE 


1. It is assumed that each student will be 
given two opportunities during the course to 
do oral reading, perhaps one selection from 
prose and one from poetry. The facsimile 
here given has similar charts on its reverse 
side. 

2. For a student to do a well-rounded 
job of it, he will need to gather some infor- 
mation about the author of his selection; 
hence the scale of speaking proficiency at 
the top of the sheet is provided to enable the 
teacher to judge his free-speaking proficien- 
cy. He will speak from notes, probably. We 
recommend that he be encouraged to do just 
that. He should not be allowed to write a 
statement and then read it. 

3. Now follows the oral reading of the se- 
lection chosen. Here the lower two-thirds of 
the sheet comes into play. By circling the 
numbers on the scale which, in the judg- 
ment of the instructor, represent the present 
skill of the student, a sort of pictogram of 
the student’s ability can be ascertained. The 
progression of levels of skill proceeds from 
left to right, from the figures 7 to 1. 

4. The resulting chart or pictogram of a 
student’s skill in orally interpreting the 
printed page is, after all, only a diagnosis. 
Analysis naturally follows; then the need 
for a private conference with the student 
will become obvious. 

5. Such a conference can clear up a num- 
ber of factors which can be handled by the 
majority of classroom instructors; a few 
will call for the services of the speech expert 
or the reading-clinic specialist. In the latter 
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A DIAGNOSTIC PROFILE OF ORAL READING PROFICIENCY 
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instances large high schools and most col- 
leges can offer such services; the smaller high 
schools can concentrate on the less tech- 
nical matters. 

At present there is no copyright on the 
diagnostic profile, and schools are free to 
duplicate the scale for use in their classes. 
We do ask that schools who use the profile 
will send us their observations on its func- 
tional utility. 


CHARLES FOWLER VAN CLEVE 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MuNCIE, INDIANA 


AN ENGLISH CLASS MEETS 
A CHALLENGE 


It was a rather disturbing prospect that 
confronted me at the opening of the fall 
term this year. My assignment of classes in- 
cluded two groups in Grade XI A English; 
and, since these groups comprised the entire 
mid-year junior class, I realized that I 
would be working with the same people that 
had been assigned to me the preceding se- 
mester as XI B’s. 

If the prospect was disturbing—and I’ve 
admitted that it was—it was not because of 
an academic problem but because I recog- 
nized a challenge in the offing; and, to be per- 
fectly honest, I had the usual reluctance of 
many teachers to rouse myself from the 
comfortable routine of planned teaching to 
meet that challenge. 

Here was an opportunity wide open to 
my conscience. My temptation to regard 
the coming semester as dull would not justi- 
fy itself in my mind, and I knew the time 
had come when [ had to do something about 
it. Thus began a series of conferences with 
myself. 

Two advantages presented themselves 
immediately. I knew certain facts about the 
class that should help me; I knew that the 
average intelligence of the students was far 
superior to their achievement and that they 
lacked leadership among themselves. These 
facts were possibly the basis for arousing the 
disturbance in my mind. I felt that subject 


matter was not so important as teaching 
them co-operation, understanding, and re- 
sponsibility. 

The second advantage came as a direct 
result of the above knowledge. I was now to 
have the privilege of redeeming myself for 
my failure with them in the spring, because 
I believed I had failed. They liked me, for 
which I was grateful; but the inspiration to 
spur them on to working, thinking, and cre- 
ating I had not given. Too often these evi- 
dences are true, and it is rather alarming to 
realize how seldom we have the opportunity 
to rectify the wrongs we unwittingly inflict 
by not meeting the problems that a class 
presents. 

I certainly was not successful with them 
immediately at the beginning of the new 
term. In spite of the advantages and the 
challenge I had recognized, I color to recall 
that the semester was half over before any- 
thing unusual developed in the classroom 
procedure; in fact, I alarmingly remember 
that there were unmistakable evidences of 
boredom in the classes. I reluctantly admit 
that I dragged them through a rather 
sketchy unit of the American short story, 
some attempts at creative writing, some 
reading of current war books. I reluctantly 
admit that the result was the usual hodge- 
podge. Then two things happened, and the 
fun began. 

The fun began in the midst of a unit 
called “Problems We Face.” The original 
idea of the unit was to study literature, 
stressing problems individuals face and their 
meeting of them, followed by a study of a 
student’s everyday problems and expres- 
sions of them. 

My approach to the unit was based on 
the following aims: (1) to bring to the stu- 
dents awareness of the problems which vari- 
ous types of people must meet; (2) to stimu- 
late critical and evaluative thinking; (3) to 
recognize quality of character and is vary- 
ing aspects; and (4) to stimulate thinking 
about the present conflict and the problems 
that must be met. 

I divided the unit into three parts: (1) 
“We Understand Each Other,” (2) “We 
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Face Obligations,” and (3) “We Face the 
Future.” 

As methods, I used for each part of the 
unit some reading exercises, designed both 
for mechanical aid in reading and for direct- 
ing thinking into the channel of the unit; 
basic readings for group and class discus- 
sion; and supplementary readings for in- 
dividual study. 

We came to the section ‘‘Obligations We 
Face” at the time when our own school was 
greatly in need of stimulation to back the 
war-stamp drive. One class immediately set 
to work to write and produce a program for 
Pearl Harbor Day, December 7. They 
studied the different approaches to the 
methods of arousing people to action and de- 
cided on the type of drama that didn’t pull 
its punches. The final script borrowed the 
style of Stephen Vincent Benét in his “They 
Burned the Books” and resulted in a realis- 
tic presentation of the need of the issue in- 
volved. The value came in giving the class 
the experience of producing and participat- 
ing in a program derived from the school 
need, and I hope it awakened in the class a 
sense of responsibility toward meeting and 
supporting obligations of citizenship. 

The other class took a little longer to 
awaken to the activity point, but it was 
with the members of this class that we felt 
some rather definite results. I have men- 
tioned before, I think, that this group was 
quite obviously lacking in initiative and 
leadership. It was encouraging, therefore, 
to feel a little reaction as our study de- 
veloped and enlightening to observe that this 
group of students was rather a typical cross- 
section of public thinking in that they were 
very free to accuse and criticize and very 
sluggish about taking action or discerning 
the truth in their beliefs. As the discussions 
invariably came back to their school organi- 
zations, opportunities, and privileges, it be- 
came very obvious that here was a group of 
people who were weighted with chips on 
their shoulders, who felt the existence of 
“cliques” and an “upper crust,” favoritism 
in participation in activities, domination of 
student council by a “favored few,” and 
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faculty preference for some students—the 
usual criticism by the lethargic and unthink- 
ing in a democracy. 

Quickly we decided on a course of action. 
We organized panel discussions on all sub- 
jects that were burdensome in the minds of 
the students—representative student gov- 
ernment, class distinction, racial prejudice— 
and encouraged interviews with faculty 
members and other students. We invited the 
principal and student counselor to attend 
discussions; we appointed a committee to 
plan with the principal some action that 
might be taken, which resulted in recom- 
mendations to the student council, among 
them the suggestion for a class in leader- 
ship. 

The results were interesting. As each stu- 
dent had the opportunity to air his griev- 
ances, his attitude mellowed because he 
realized that his thinking in many ways had 
been erroneous, his judgment biased. Sev- 
eral students have become more active in 
organizations, and all of them feel better at 
having had the chance to express themselves 
freely. I hope all of them have learned a les- 
son in responsibility for democratic co-oper- 
ation. Not the least of the values was the 
“stirring-up” which the whole school re- 
ceived as news of the project spread. 

It may not have been ‘“‘English,’’ but for 
the first time in my teaching experience I 
felt that I had accomplished something last- 
ing and valuable in the thinking process of a 
whole group of people. 

JEAN SLOAN 
East HicH SCHOOL 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


MEANING IN LITERATURE STUDY 

There are small, intensive studies in 
literature that can operate to make all read- 
ing more meaningful. Most schools have 
already found that comparing several in- 
terpretations of a single passage from good 
literature is highly rewarding, even when 
the several interpretations are mere guesses 
made by members of a single class. But 
there is another method available, for use 














































on any grade level, that does not require the 
use of literature as such. Passages, taken 
from any kind of reading matter, that deal 
with a similar idea may be compared with 
each other. Such comparisons promote dis- 
cussion in classes and provide admirable 
reading lessons. Pupils, discussing what such 
passages say and what they mean, will dis- 
cover the various meanings of the words 
that are used and will find how important 
to the meaning are the feeling, tone, and in- 
tention of the writer. Consider the following 
passages in the light of this proposal. 


Air power is not merely pilots and planes. 
It is an attitude of mind. It is life in three di- 
mensions, a novel experience for mankind.? 


Aviation must be considered in relation to 
all other aspects of our social order. It is part 
of a great jig-saw puzzle. It is the task of the 
immediate future to piece the puzzle together 
into a complete unit. 


Thinkers and airmen—all such 
Friends and pilots upon the edge 

Of the skies of the future—much 
You require a bullet’s eye of courage 
To fly through this age.3 


These three passages deal with a similar 
subject. Each treats it in a different way, 
each is open to different interpretations, 
and each has a different tone or style. The 
reader is challenged not only to find out 
what kind of person each author is but when 
the statements were made and what the 
purpose is behind each. That part of the 
discussion might well lead out into further 
reading of essays and books on this subject 
by still other authors. But the more imme- 
diate focus of study will be what the three 
passages say and what they mean. A com- 
parison of similar references in the three 


*From N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Education for the 
Air Age (“‘Air Age Series” [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942]). 

7From Hall Bartlett, Social Studies for the Air 
Age (“Air Age Series’? [New York: Macmillan Co., 
1942]). 

3From Stephen Spender, “To Poets and Air- 
men,” Ruins and Visions (New York: Random 
House, 1935). 
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passages will serve to refine the pupils’ grasp 
of the meaning of words. What is the differ- 
ence between “air power” in the first, “avia- 
tion” in the second, and “airmen” in the 
third? Similarly, it is good to be exact about 
distinguishing “mankind” in the first pas- 
sage, “our social order” in the second, and 
“this age’ in the last. Finally, just what 
does each passage say? Do they cover the 
same ground? Is there any conflict among 
them? 

To answer these points, the pupils will 
find themselves making a most searching 
reading of all three and will be impressed 
with the need for thinking about what they 
find printed upon any page. This, of course, 
is not all that we want to teach them to do, 
but it is one of the things we have neglected; 
and, in a world grown more precise in all 
departments, we must now hurry to re- 
pair that neglect. 

Another pair of passages will give further 
illustration to the method. 

Radio waves travel very swiftly. They travel 
so rapidly that they cross the ocean in a frac- 
tion of a second. Radio programs have been 
broadcast and listened to by many nations at 
the same time. It is possible for us to listen to a 
speaker as he talks in a large auditorium in a 
distant land and hear each word as soon as— 
in fact a little before—people in the back part 
of the auditorium hear him.¢ 


We have picked the pocket of silence. By this 
feat 

Is set another pace for light to beat. 

With coil of silk-covered wire to snare a song 

Between whose breaths a thousand miles 
belong! 

We brand our sounds and loose them pigeon- 
free 

And practice on them some new falconry.s 


Terms to compare: “travel” in the first 
“< 


passage with “pace” in the second; “a 
speaker” with “a song”; ‘“‘a distant land” 
with “‘a thousand miles.” Then notice how 


4From G. S. Craig and G. M. Johnson, Our 
Earth and Its Story (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932). 


’ 


5From Therese Lindsey, “Radio,” in Poems for 
Modern Youth (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1938). 
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differently you have to go about to make 
out the meaning in each of these passages. 

For discussion that reaches deep into 
life and that will serve to arouse thought 
a full-fledged citizenship lesson may be 
made out of the following parallel passages. 


We hold these truths to be self evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness, that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.® 


None but members of the nation may be 
citizens of the State. None but those of German 
blood may be members of the nation. The State 
is the organization of a community of physi- 
cally and spiritually similar beings for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the preservation of their 
species and of attaining the goal assigned them 
by Providence.? 


Compare “all” with “none”; “Creator” 
with “Providence’’; “‘life, liberty and the 


pursuit of happiness” with “the preserva- 
tion of their species”; and “created equal” 


6 From the Declaration of Independence. 
7 From Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
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with “those of German blood.’’ Note that 
the first passage is positive and inclusive; 
the second, negative and exclusive. What 
does each passage say? Can both theories 
of government exist in the same close-knit 
world? At how many points are they in con- 
flict? Imagine a person who believed in the 
second passage. Suppose he wants to give 
up and accept the first. What would he have 
to give up? Take a pencil and draw a line 
through every phrase in the second passage 
that would have to be given up in order to 
accept the first just as it stands. What you 
have crossed out is what the war is about. 
Here, then, is a device for sharpening the 
mind so as to build the habit of penetrating 
to the heart of reading matter. Nothing is 
more urgently needed in the present hour. 
In a program that aims to sharpen and to 
accelerate the educational process, such 
exercises as these, practiced once a week in 
classes in reading and in English, are of 
vital importance. They give a tonic effect 
to all study and a new dignity and a new 
meaning to the study of literature. 


EDWARD J. RUTAN 


MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
MILLVILLE, N.J. 





| TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





couldn’t go wrong if they tried. 


In teaching the basal parts of sentences to freshmen, I have found it helpful 
to insist that before they do anything else, they put parentheses around every 
prepositional phrase in the sentence—in other words, “‘put a fence around the 
| phrases so that nothing can creep out and try to be a subject or an object.” If 
the sentence is: “One of the boys brought a piece of pie in his lunch,” the young- 
sters always contend that, after all, you’re talking about boy and pie. Once 
they’ve done this, however, “One (of the boys) brought a piece (of pie) (in his 
lunch)”—they have nothing left but a subject, a verb, and an object, and they 


Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills, California 


If you enjoyed reading “To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 


ALIDA PARKER 














OUR SERVICE FLAG" 


A blue star in a gleaming white field bounded by a wide red border 

Fragments of colored silk, yet much more. 

The white field—endless expanses of sea and sky wherever our boys may 
may be. 

The wide red border—prayers and the loving thoughts of the folks at home. 

And the blue of the star—our boys and girls on the fighting fronts—our 
friends, our classmates, 

The little chap with the grin on his face, the boy who lived next door. 


In the blue of the star—thousands of men in thousands of ships, plowing 
steadily through dangerous seas; 

Mosquito boats streaking the splashing waves; submarines stealthily 
stalking their prey; 

Giant carriers, on guard as havens of refuge; and mighty battleships 
blazing with thundering guns. 


In the blue of the star—long, silver wings in cloudless skies; 

Shadowy bombers on coast patrol monotonously circling—alert against 
the foe; 

B-17’s roaring their song of power and victory in fog and snow over cold, 
gray, mist-hidden islands where an angry surf breaks on a rocky shore, 
and a lone bird cries; 

Millions of tiny flecks in the sky, laden with human cargoes of steel nerves, 
patience, loneliness, and the drone of deafening motors. 


In the blue of the star—our fighting men on a wide-flung battle line; 

Bronzed Marines landing on white, sandy beaches of palm-strewn islands, 
struggling bitterly foot by foot; 

Tired, grimy men cutting through dark, steaming jungles, or silently 
waiting in desolate foxholes; 

Engineers building bridges mid flying shrapnel, and fighting men sloshing 
through mud and the rain; 

Tanks and artillery rumbling through narrow streets, past adobe huts or 
historic shrines. 


In the blue of the star—long lines of marching women, women in fighting 
men’s garb, standing shoulder to shoulder with brothers and sons, 
serving their country for freedom’s sake; 

And the gentle hands of the “Angels of Mercy,” soothing the stricken, 
easing the pain. 

A gold star now rises above the blue one 

A shining symbol of brave hearts and heroic lives given in sacrifice that 
we may be free; 

A challenge to us that from the sunset of their lives must come the dawn 
of a better world than the one they knew. 


This is our tribute to our companions and friends, 
Our pledge that we are firmly behind them till the war is done— 
A blue star of hope and a gold star of faith on a gleaming white field 
bounded by a wide red border. 
‘A group poem by the English VIII classes of Miss Grace Huey, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Summary and Report 


About Literature 


“EDUCATION FOR THE EMOTIONS” 
is the theme of the leading article in the 
Saturday Review of August 19, by George 
F. Reynolds. All the arts may educate the 
emotions, but Reynolds confines himself to 
literature as a means to that end. Escape 
from the troublesome present is literature’s 
least service. It may furnish an expression 
or outlet for our feelings; it may prepare 
us in advance for trying experiences; it may 
make lives richer and fuller. Here Professor 
Reynolds turns aside to insist that men 
should be regarded as ends in themselves 
rather than means to a good society. 

The education of emotions is the dis- 
couragement of such undesirable ones as 
“envy, hatred, and malice and all unchari- 
tableness”; but quite as much the encour- 
agement of devotion to some cause larger 
than one’s self. In other words, the aim 
should be greater discrimination in what we 
respond to. Since emotions are of prime im- 
portance, we should choose and cultivate 
the desirable attitudes, and the arts, espe- 
cially if experienced under skilful guidance, 
are very important means of cultivation. 


“THE POET OF THE PRESENT CRI- 
sis’ is Wordsworth, according to N. S. Til- 
lett, writing in the summer Sewanee Review. 
The individual import of his poetry for this 


mount to him. His general picture of Eu- 
rope, found in the sonnets, shows the famil- 
iar tyrant, slaves, loss of liberty, refugees, 
threat of invasion, and bulwark of England. 
Our most complete and admirable sketch 
of the military ideal of a peace-loving people 
is in “The Character of the Happy Warrior,” 
a summary including the Anglo-Saxon 
great-minded citizen and patriot. Words- 
worth, whose brother was a sea captain, 
lived at the time of Nelson and Napoleon. 
He had been in the midst of the French 
Revolution, and under the guidance of one 
of its noblest soldiers he was stirred from 
apathy to ecstasy. He expressed his experi- 
ences in France in the “Prelude,” but when 
he saw the excesses of the Revolutionary 
leaders, he experienced the same bewilder- 
ing vacillation as youth today caught in a 
war on the heels of the war to end war. He 
found hope in association with the pres- 
ences of Nature. Probably this generation 
will not find escape through Nature, but it 
may through his poetry. 

Influenced by the French Revolution 


and by his boyhood impression of the essen- 


tial dignity of the lowly and the basic spirit- 
ual dignity of the common man as he found 
them in the rustic mountaineers, he pro- 


claimed the dignity of the common man. 


His ideal persons, not too good “for human 








nature’s daily food,” are excellent antidotes 
for twentieth-century patronage of the 
lowly. 


generation: His troubled world was a strik- 
ing miniature of ours, our lack of illusions 
of glory matches his philosophic yet realis- 
tic comments on war, and the “conflict of 
sensations without name” which he experi- 
enced as a youth is a common experience 
today. His nationalism expresses the reason 
England took up Germany’s challenge in 
1939, but he criticized his country when she 
was wrong. Individual liberty was para- 














THEODORE SPENCER’S FURNESS 
Lecture at Wellesley College for 1944, ‘“The 
Isolation of the Shakespearean Hero,” is 
in the same issue of the Sewanee Review. 
Though sharply aware that isolation is not 
Shakespeare’s universal theme, Spencer 
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traces this thread of consciousness in Romeo 
and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and Coriolanus. 


IN “THE REVIVAL OF E. M. FORST- 
er,” Yale Review, summer, E. K. Brown dis- 
cusses the spurt of interest in Forster after 
the influence of Joyce and Mrs. Woolf upon 
him. In 1943 A Room with a View, The Long- 
est Journey, Where Angels Fear To Tread, 
and Howard’s End were reprinted, A Pas- 
sage to India continued in the ‘Modern 
Library,” and Professor Lionel Trilling 
wrote a penetrating and sympathetic anal- 
ysis. 

Conscious of the danger the novel of ideas 
offers to the vitality of characters, Forster 
attempts believable, breathing beings. To 
Brown, Howard’s End is a redoing of The 
Longest Journey with a deeper redemptive 
character, and A Passage to India, with his 
deepest redemptive character, is a redoing 
of A Room with a View; in both, the back- 
grounds are broadened. Found from his 
earliest fiction is the Panic being, not quite 
a redemptive character, who Forster says 
is wiser and surer than his conventionalists 
and intellectuals—but even in this natural 
man the idea obtrudes. His ability to set 
real humans in the novel of ideas is illus- 
trated by Mrs. Wilcox in Howard’s End and 
by Mrs. Moore in A Passage to India— 
characters who combine the redemptive, 
Panic, and something more, and are both 
effective symbols and genuinely human. 
Atmosphere is convincing; the men con- 
ventionalist foils are more credible than 
the women. 

Short stories in The Celestial Omnibus 
illustrate a favorite image of Forster’s— 
that there are two levels of existence and 
that we cannot focus on both at once. No 
theme greater than Forster’s opposition 
between the two levels of being is possible, 
but his failure to find adequate vesture for 
the theme is his weakness. Important crises 
in his novels are not true to life. He handles 
death with a light, unfeeling hand. Al- 





though his fiction often falls into unrealism, 
his achievements in fiction are notable. 

The silence after A Passage to India, 
broken by essays, pageants, and a sugges- 
tive biography, is, Brown thinks, due to 
Forster’s realization that his ideas were 
difficult to incarnate and inappropriate to 
the novel. Ideas being more important to 
him than character, plot, and settings, he 
gave up the novel. 


“AN EXAMINATION OF MODERN 
Critics” continues in the summer issue of 
the Rocky Mountain Review, with a paper 
on T. S. Eliot by Harry M. Campbell and 
one on R. P. Blackmur by Ray B. West, Jr. 

Campbell first corrects “misconceptions” 
of Eliot’s ideas by Yvor Winters and John 
Crowe Ransom. He praises Eliot’s adoption 
of Arnold’s touchstone method and his ad- 
vance upon it by “doing the testing for 
us.” Eliot logically moves from ‘‘analysis 
and comparison of individual passages” 
into “profound generalizations” on aspects 
of the ages in which the poets lived. Eliot’s 
conversion to Catholicism was a not un- 
natural development from his “devotion 
to the great tradition.” 

Eliot rightly calls Arnold an undergradu- 
ate in philosophy and theology and a philis- 
tine in religion and rightly denies Arnold’s 
dictum that Pope, Dryden, ef al. are not 
poetry. Yet Eliot’s analysis of them agrees 
fundamentally with Arnold’s feeling that 
their poetry is composed in their wits rather 
than in their souls. 

Eliot’s explanation of the unreality of 
modern poetry and prose fiction as the re- 
sult of authors’ “attempting to exploit and 
aggrandize their own personalities without 
the guidance of suprapersonal standards” 
is sound, so far as Lawrence, Katherine 
Mansfield, Pound, and Yeats are concerned, 
but is misapplied to Hardy and makes the 
Wessex novels inferior to the artificial Poe- 
like A Group of Noble Dames. 

Campbell concludes by hoping that 
Eliot may soon produce his own full A polo- 
gia pro vila sua. 
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West finds Blackmur in essential agree- 
ment with Eliot, except for Eliot’s “religiosi- 
ty.” Blackmur, however, avoids general 
pronouncements and devotes himself to 
what he thinks the critic’s business—“‘illu- 
mination of the facts’ (of, not about, the 
literature) and “elucidation of the object.” 


“THE SOCIAL APPROACH TO LITER- 
ature,” by Ernest H. Templin, is Volume 
XXVIII, No. 1, pages 1-24, of the “Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern 
Philology.” In this rather complex essay 
Templin evidently writes from what he 
thinks is the liberal, middle-of-the-road 
point of view, between the Rightist and the 
Marxist. His last paragraph reads in part: 
“Certainly, so far as literature is concerned, 
the aesthetic approach has produced much 
vapid irridescence, and the social approach 
needs some schooling in the quest of beauty. 
Perhaps in the future there will emerge a 
new scale of literary values, based on the 
integration of aesthetic and social factors.” 


BRYLLION FAGIN SUMS UP THE IM- 
pression which long consideration of Sher- 
wood Anderson’s work and years of per- 
sonal acquaintance had made upon him. 
Anderson was the earnest, somewhat naive, 
baffled young man of Winesburg, Ohio. He 
perceived people and social phenomena 
clearly but never was able to answer his 
own perpetual “Why?” He believed in sen- 
timent, felt that Americans—even Sinclair 
Lewis and Ernest Hemingway—are ro- 
mantic, and desired to work in the amateur 
spirit. 


IN THE SAME QUARTERLY ARCHI- 
bald Rutledge tells “What Education 
Needs’”’—great teachers, who must be 
great souls quite as much as vigorous minds 
and good scholars. 


“BOOK PUBLISHING IN RUSSIA” IN 
the Atlantic for September is encouraging 
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even more through its picture of Russian 
book demand than through its praise of the 
vigorous activity and broad selection by 
the numerous (government-controlled) pub- 
lishing agencies. Of American authors, 
Jack London is most popular, outselling the 
next two—Mark Twain and Upton Sin- 
clair—together. Dreiser, Steinbeck, and 
Hemingway continue to appear even during 
the war. 


IN THE MAY WRITER CHRISTO- 
pher La Farge expounds his theory that 
“fiction is a most necessary adjunct to fac- 
tual writing if a clear, honest, comprehensi- 
ble picture of war is to be given to the home- 
front during a time of war.” His “Say It 
with Fiction,” originally printed in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, tells why, 
when he returned home from three months 
with Admiral Halsey’s unit, he chose to re- 
port his experiences through the medium of 
fiction. “Fiction,” he writes, “is concerned 
with the heart of man..... It is the job of 
fiction to explain and demonstrate what 
moves the heart of the man in the tank or 
plane. .... So it is by fiction that we may 
learn most fully of the hearts of these men 
who sweat and die, who live in dullness and 
fatigue, who are afraid, who scratch their 
mosquito bites, who joke and curse and eat 
C. Rations far on the distant and awful 
battlegrounds that must preserve us.”’ 


THIS IDEA OF THE GREATER REAL- 
ity of fiction over fact is given unwitting 
support by Edouard Rodito in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, who, in “Tricks and Per- 
spectives,”’ tells of the trick of memory and 
art apropos of his personal encounters with 
Marcel Proust, George Moore, and Joseph 
Conrad. From these, he learned, so he says, 
that “writers should be read but not seen,” 
for they give all the best of themselves in 
their writing ratherthan in their appearance, 
their behavior, and their life. 
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About Education 


MARIE SYRKIN’S BOOK, YOUR 
Schools, Your Children, and Sarah Bloch’s 
essay, ““Youth Crusades for a Better Democ- 
racy,” in the autumn issue of Common 
Ground, will interest every teacher. Miss 
Syrkin has taught for many years in the 
New York public schools. She writes with 
honesty, candidness, and with many a 
brilliant turn of phrase of the racial and 
religious prejudices which creep from the 
world outside into every classroom through- 
out the land. She is worried about them. 
She suggests ways of dispelling them. 

Miss Bloch describes several youth or- 
ganizations, recently born of youth itself, 
for the purpose of actively combatting 
these prejudices. Some of these are the in- 
terracial Youth Committee of the Friends 
Seminary, the Youthbuilders, the United 
States Student Assembly, American Youth 
for Democracy, Pioneer Youth, and the 
Forerunners. “It is to heighten the dignity 
of human life,” writes Miss Bloch, “that is 
in essence what all youth groups are seeking. 
.... Theirs is not a mass movement as it 
was in Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s 
Italy, but it is a movement individual and 
diverse as America is diverse, sometimes 
brash and aggressive, sometimes modest 
and unassuming, both headlong and cau- 
tious, superficial and profound. Yet at the 
core there is the deep unity of courage, 
idealism and faith in the democracy of 
America and in their ability to make it 
better.” 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDU- 
cation has recently issued three studies 
pointing toward new educational needs and 
methods: Counselling and Postwar Educa- 
tional Opportunities stresses that new types 
of problems will be encountered in readjust- 
ing former servicemen and women into 
civilian life, that these persons will re- 
quire more expert, individualized assistance 
than ever before, and that if the operation 
of any’ postwar educational training pro- 





gram for veterans is to be effective, its suc- 
cess will depend upon the effective counsel- 
ing of individuals. Also concerned with the 
new problems of personnel work is New Di1- 
rections for Measurement and Guidance, 
composed of papers read at a symposium, 
sponsored last March by the Council’s 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
to discuss’: new developments in the con- 
struction of measuring instruments and 
new needs for tests and examinations in 
colleges. This study gives evidence that 
if counseling of the returning veteran is to be 
effective, there will be an increasing need 
for valid and reliable measurements of in- 
terests, aptitudes, achievements, and per- 
sonality characteristics. Channeling Re- 
search into Education is the report of the 
Council’s Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education on a preliminary 
exploration of ways and means of getting 
the products of intellectual research profit- 
ably incorporated into the ongoing educa- 
tional process. The result appears to have 
been a notable step toward rapport between 
southern teachers and research leaders. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IS THE 
concern, too, of the National Education 
Association, which has recently published 
Proposals for Public Education in Postwar 
America. Its purpose is “to suggest the 
scope of needed changes in public and sec- 
ondary education” and “to summarize the 
best thinking of hundreds of educators and 
laymen.” Extended suggestions are given 
for future planning at local, state, and na- 
tional levels. Most of these are in the nature 
of reforms rather than of revolutionary 
changes. Any one of them, however, could 
evoke heated discussion at the federal, state, 
or local level! 


PROVOCATIVE ALSO IS THE ARTI- 
cle ‘Are Teachers Necessary?” by John E. 
Dugan in the current issue of Secondary 
Education. The question is being raised in 
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many quarters, so Dr. Dugan takes time 
out to prove they are. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT PRE-IN- 
duction Training, prepared by the War De- 
partment in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education, presents to sec- 
ondary schools a summary of various needs 
and objectives involved in pre-induction 
training. The bulletin cites and confirms 
Pre-induction Needs in Language Communi- 
cation and Reading: A Manual for Teachers 
of English, prepared by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English with the co- 
operation of th. War Department and Office 
of Education, published in Education for 
Victory, December 1, 1943, and now avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for five cents. 


RESULTS OF AN INVESTIGATION ON 
“Errors Most Frequently Checked in Early 
Freshman Compositions,’ made at the 
University of Illinois, appear in the May 
Illinois English Bulletin. The authors, W. 
G. Johnson and E. G. Mathews, conclude 
that “‘if the primary purpose of college com- 
position is to train the students to write 
effective composition,” we can dispense al- 
most completely with handbook material. 


TO LIGHTEN 
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The Bulletin, itself, announces that “to 
encourage and give recognition to good 
writing, it proposes to devote one issue of 


1944-45 to publishing compositions written 
by high-school students. 


THE SEPTEMBER AMERICAN LI- 
brary Association Bulletin in ““Book Weeks 
on Allied, Occupied, or Neutral Countries,” 
by Olga M. Peterson, lists material available 
for special exhibits on countries other than 
Britain, China, and Russia. Adventures in 
Reading: Eighteenth Series, by Agatha Boyd 
Adams, a “University of North Carolina 
Library Extension Publication,” contains 
suggestions for the reading and study of a 
number of current books. 


“WARTIME ENGLISH TEACHING” 
is a descriptive bibliography prepared by 
Raymona Hull, who is Grace Dodge Fellow 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
N.C.T.E. mimeographs and sells it for 
fifteen cents. Most of the items concern 
secondary and elementary schools, but 
there is a sprinkling of college material. 
Though some of this material is of fading 
importance, much of it will be vital ‘for the 
duration”—at least. 





THE LOAD 





With a straight face write on the board: 
Bill where Harry had had had had had had had had had had the 


examiner’s approval. 


Assure the class that this jumble makes sense—properly punctuated. After 
they have struggled with it for a while, the teacher will scarcely need point the 
moral that punctuation is not a set of arbitrary rules, but rather a means for 
making ideas intelligible. Oh, yes, the sentence, punctuated, reads: 


Bill, where Harry had had “had” had had “had had.” “Had” had 


had the examiner’s approval. 


Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California 








If you enjoyed reading ‘To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes ta help other teachers of English? 


E. Loutsr Noyes 



























































































Books 


READING AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

I should expect good anthologies from Gladys 
Campbell and Russell Thomas. After careful 
examination of their new ones! I can report 
that my confidence has been justified, for here 
is the result of classroom experience linked to 
scholarship and enthusiasm. The arrangement 
of selections is chronologically by types—my 
favorite arrangement. These two teachers have 
found, moreover, good material that was fresh 
even to someone like myself who has taught 
English all his adult life—E. A. Robinson’s 
“Isaac and Archibald,” for example, lovely in 
its understanding of old people as well as in its 
poetry; or Harold Nicolson’s ‘‘What Struck Me 
Most in America”; or Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
“White Horse Winter.” 

Moreover, the list of authors is assuring. All 
the important writers of short pieces—the 
poets, the short-story writers, the orators, the 
essayists—are well represented, though I could 
forego happily “Sir Launfal” and “A Psalm of 
Life” and Jan Struther. Only the writers that 
need space—the novelists and the dramatists— 
are, very understandably, slighted. We get an 
alluring chapter from Moby Dick and all of 
MacKinlay Kantor’s delightful Voice of Bugle 
Ann but nothing from the Victorian novelists 
and nothing from America’s Lewis, Heming- 
way, Cather, and Glasgow. We have Everyman, 
Macbeth, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Riders to the 
Sea—all first-rate—and two one-acters by 
Barrie and Milne, but nothing from Bernard 
Shaw and O’Neill. If Shaw would not release 

* Gladys Campbell and Russell Thomas, Reading 
American Literature and Reading English Literature. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1944. $2.50 each. 


Saint Joan or Candida, would it not have been 
possible to give a sampling of his incomparable 
expository prose? But I am falling into that 
favorite diversion of reviewers of anthologies— 
the discussion of why this and not that. The 
choices are, on the whole, amazingly good. 

The authors believe in extensive reading, 
but, like most other good teachers, they believe 
in the value of thorough understanding that 
comes from intensive reading. To my taste, 
some of the authors’ stress on syntax and on 
figures of speech seems unnecessary for thor- 
ough understanding. Most of the teaching aids, 
however, seem to me valuable; the section on 
“Reading Narrative Poetry,” for instance, is the 
best short introduction to the mechanics of 
verse that I have seen. Also helpful are the il- 
lustrations. I particularly like having the pic- 
tures of older and contemporary writers grouped 
together, so that the concept that literature did 
not stop a generation or two ago is helpfully re- 
inforced. I am a little sorry, however, that 
young pictures of Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, and Bryant could not have been used. 
Another generation may thus think of the New 
England poets as eternally old and usually 
bearded. 

These anthologies, then, are admirably 
adapted to give a comprehensive and tempting 
view of the riches of English and American 
literature. Boys and girls who find English 
difficult will find much of these books too diffi- 
cult for their needs. But good or even averagely 
good students will discover that study of this 
material is both rewarding and enjoyable. 


IRVIN C. POLEY 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace. By THomas A. 
3AILEY. Macmillan. $3.00. 


The author is evidently a Democrat and a Wilson 
admirer, but thoroughly informed and reasonably 
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objective. He is able to see Wilson’s mistakes, as 
well as those of Clemenceau, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and others. Admitting that hindsight is relatively 
easy and that probably he would have made many 
of the mistakes that he criticizes, Bailey still goes 
on to insist that it is worth while for us to study 
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those blunders in order to avoid repetition. The 
majority of the book is, of course, devoted to the 
peace conference and relatively little to the fight in 
the United States Senate for the ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty. 


The Literary Fallacy. By BERNARD DE Voro. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 


A rather savage attack on Van Wyck Brooks and 
the American writers of the 1920’s, whom De Voto 
accuses of putting literature above life and of failing 
to represent American life as it was. See Granville 
Hicks’s article in this issue of the Journal. 


The Leaning Tower. By KATHERINE ANNE PORTER. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 


Nine short stories, with backgrounds in the Deep 
South, New York, and Berlin. In the title-story a 
young American artist goes to Germany in 1931 
because his boyhood playmate has drawn glamorous 
pictures of his visits to Berlin. His boarding-house 
experiences—the gay places other young men take 
him to play and the absence of all he expected to 
find depress him. Written with the distinction we 
expect of Miss Porter. 


Sunday after the War. By HENRY MILER. New 
Directions. $3.00. 


An original and significant writer presents a com- 
prehensive selection from unpublished writings. The 
first “fragment” is a diatribe on the mistakes Ameri- 
ca has made and is making, some of which we must 
admit. Social critic, vitriolic observer of mankind, 
eloquent and moving student of human motives and 
emotions. 


The Best American Shori Stories, 1944. Edited by 
MartTHA Fotey. Houghton. $2.75. 


Thirty stories of wide variety, by old and new 
authors, chosen from the best magazines. The Fore- 
word by the editor is significant. She takes stock of 
the many new writers and deplores the commer- 
cialized fiction which, in desperation, is turned out 
by many brilliant authors. “I make no plea for grim- 
ness in writing. Laughter is as valid as tragedy. I do 
make a plea for the truth.” 


Time Must Have a Stop. By Atpous Hvuxtey. 

Harper. $2.75. 

At seventeen, Sebastian Barnac, living in Flor- 
ence and London—time, the late twenties—was 
considered a weakling by his radical, self-centered 
father because the boy was shy, immature, a dream- 
er, and wrote poetry. He turned to his beauty-lov- 
ing, sensual uncle for understanding. Tragic and 
humorous. Always brilliant. Controversial. Much 
art, philosophy, religion. Psychic. 


I Got a Country: A Novel of Alaska. By GILBERT W. 
GABRIEL. Doubleday. $3.00. 
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A growing—and wise—interest in Alaska will 
give importance to this tale of a military post in that 
region. Long, interesting, with many characters. 


Green Dolphin Street. By EizaABETH GOUuDGE. 
Coward, McCann. $3.00. 


Two sisters, living on the Channel Islands (1830), 
both loved the boy who was later to live an adven- 
turous frontier life in New Zealand. Years pass and 
their loves, the sea, and the people make a long and 
colorful tale. Heavily weighted with description and 
sentiment. Literary Guild selection for September. 


Final Score. By WARREN BEcK. Knopf. $2.50. 

Bill Hutton was a football hero; college public- 
ity with great suddenness raised him to dizzy 
heights of glory; nothing in his heritage, childhood, 
and youth had prepared him for this eminence. Nat- 
urally he loved it, but fame did little to broaden his 
life and interests. His football days are over. What 
now, little man? This is a psychological study worth 
careful reading. Hutton was a football hero, but his 
fellows make the front page in many fields. 


Stories by Erskine Caldwell. Selected by HENRY 
SEIDEL Canby. Duell, Sloan. $2.50. 
Twenty-four representative stories ranging from 

humor to pathos, including “Kneel to the Rising 

Sun.” Many of his stories are of the South, but 

several have a Maine background. Critical Foreword 

by Dr. Canby. 


Freedom Road. By Howarp Fast. Duell, Sloan. 
$2.75. 

The author of Citizen Tom Paine writes, in Free- 
dom Road, of the Reconstruction period in the South. 
In a prologue Fast says: “Two hundred thousand 
of these black men were soldiers of the republic when 
the struggle finished and many of them went home 
with guns in their hands. Gideon Jackson, who was 
one of these, represented his community at the 
South Carolina convention. For several years his 
village of whites and blacks lived in peace. Then 
came politics—the Ku Klux Klan and bloodshed.”’ 


Valley of the Sky. By Hopart D. Skripmore. Hough- 
ton. $2.00. 

So many authors have written of the devastat- 
ing emotional effects of this war upon people who 
have suffered in it that Mr. Skidmore’s study of 
a heavy-bomber crew is heartening. He studies them 
separately and as a crew, their memories, hopes, the 
images they carry in their minds, and finds them 
boys who want to get this war finished and, above 
all, who want to get back home to remembered joys 
and to things dearer and more important to them 
now because of shared danger and responsibility. 


Invasion Diary. By RicHarp TREGASKIS. Random. 
$2.75. 
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The author of Guadalcanal Diary gives a day- 
by-day record of conditions under which Rome was 
raided, Sicily, Salerno, and Naples stormed. The 
reactions of the wounded are a story in themselves. 


We Live in Alaska. By CONSTANCE HELMERICKS. 

Little, Brown. $3.00. 

And so, loving adventure, eager and resourceful, 
this young couple went to Alaska in 1941. Fortu- 
nately, a legendary uncle was found, and for a short 
time they lived with him, until Bud got a defense- 
project job. They were never settlers—they hunted 
and roamed—they wanted to know Alaska. A gay 
and entertaining book, but important. 


We Stood Alone. By Dorotay ApAMs. Longmans, 

Green. $3.00. 

The author was the American wife of a Polish 
economist and diplomat, Jan Kostaneki, now 
dead. She tells of her early impressions of life in 
her adopted country and how she came to love 
Poland. An intimate and inspiring picture of the 
Polish people during these fearsome years of in- 
vasion. 


George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By Russet B. NYE. 

Knopf. $3.50. 

The first major American historian, 1800-1891. 
A broad and comprehensive study of a brilliant man 
who accomplished an amazing number of revolu- 
tionary, forward-looking improvements in political, 
social, educational fields. The author’s grandfather 
was a firm admirer of Bancroft, and as a boy Nye 
developed his interest in the man and his accom- 
plishment through browsing in the senior Nye’s 
library. 


For the Time Being. By W. H. AupEN. Random. 
$2.00. 

Louis Untermeyer calls Auden ‘the most sur- 
prising poet writing in English.”’ He offers two long 
poems: “For the Time Being—A Christmas Cra- 
torio” and “The Sea and the Mirror: A Commen- 
tary on Shakespeare’s The Tempest.” 


The Green Continent: An Anthology. Selected and 

edited by GERMAN ARCINIEGAS. Knopf. $3.50. 

A comprehensive view of Latin America. Selec- 
tions from the writings of more than thirty Latin- 
American writers. In a significant Foreword the 
editor says: ‘For the moment our life moves within 
a gamut that ranges from the almost primitive as- 
pects of the Amazon Jungle to the refinement and 
culture of our great cities. This life, in its scenery, 
its historic conflicts, the formation of its great fig- 
ures and its typical notes of local color, is what the 
reader is going to find in these pages.”’ Aside from 
startling facts, the reader will be stirred by many 
implications of what is to come. 





Oasis. By WILLARD RoBeERTSON. Lippincott. $2.50 

A dramatic idyl, colorful and romantic, of a few 
people who meet and live near a healing desert 
spring. By the author of Moontide. 


Ship to Shore. By W1tt1AM McFe«e. Random. $2.50. 

McFee’s sea stories are always popular. The 
captain has a wife at home, but Rosita Ross is sail- 
ing the Mediterranean with him! Romantic—read- 
able but not exciting. 


Boston Adventure. By JEAN STAFFORD. Harcourt. 
$2.75. 

Sonia Marburg, child of poor and disreputable 
parents, had the great good luck to find favor and 
some affection in return for her devotion to cold, 
puritanical Miss Pride. Her escape from her ances- 
try and her experiences with the Boston elect (with 
Miss Pride) make long, but somewhat appealing 
light reading. 


Yankee Stranger. By EtswytH THANE. Duell, Sloan. 
$2.50. 
A sequel to Dawn’s Early Light. Pleasant, light 
reading. 


A Bashful Woman. By KENNETH Horan. Double- 
day. $2.75. 

Story of a midwestern family and how it grew 
rich through development of the automobile in- 
dustry, largely because Sally Evans was ambitious. 
Light reading. - 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Voices of History, 1943-44. Edited by FRANKLIN 
Watts and NaTHAN AUSUBEL. Gramercy. Pp. 
621. $3.50. 

The third volume of a series. Its purpose is to col- 
lect the important utterances of state officials in 
countries throughout the world. The speeches 
selected are presented in chronological order for each 
month of the year, and each section is illustrated by 
a map and a chronology of the significant happen- 
ings of that month. The effect is of an international 
debate between representatives of the democratic 
and Fascist powers, with the participants such per- 
sons as De Gaulle, Churchill, Roosevelt, Tojo, 
Stalin, Mme Chiang Kai-shek, Hitler, Goebbels, 
Eisenhower, Wallace, and Pétain. 


Citizens for a New World. Edited by Ertinc M. 
Hunt. National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Pp. 186. 

The fourteenth yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies presents the current thinking 
on postwar problems and international relations by 
authorities in international law, history, political 
science, public health, and education “‘to aid citizens 
in making their choices as they help determine our 
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policies in rebuilding an orderly society.”’ The last 
chapter—“International Relations for Secondary 
Schools’”—contains helpful suggestions on subject 
matter. 


Morale for a Free World. American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 461. $2.00. 

The twenty-second yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators reports the 
finding of the Commission on Education for Morale 
on the best means of developing ‘‘the moral heroism 
of informed, devoted citizens’ and of “‘preventing 
mental and moral exhaustion and a relapse to cyni- 
cism.”’ Chapters include analyses and suggestions 
concerning individual and group morale, morale- 
building agencies, the role of the individual class- 
room and school, the improvement of the morale 
of teachers, and human relations in school adminis- 
tration. 


Official Report: Wartime Conferences on Education. 
American Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washingtion, D.C. 
Pp. 254. $1.00. 

Addresses delivered at five regional conferences 
of school administrators held in 1944, the central 
theme of which was ‘The People’s School in War 
and Peace.’’ Addresses are arranged under the fol- 
lowing topics: ‘“The People’s Schools,’”’ ‘An Inter- 
national View,”’ ‘‘A National View,” “‘Free Schools 
for a Free People,” “Schools Today and Tomorrow,” 
“What’s Right with the Schools in 1944.” 


Your School, Your Children: A Teacher Looks at 
What’s Wrong with Our Schools. By Marte 
SyRKIN. Fischer. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

This volume is concerned with the social and in- 
tellectual functions of the public school, with the lag 
between its objectives and its actual achievements. 
But here is no recondite analysis of educational 
problems. It is a book alive with the living, breath- 
ing experience of a teacher who, keyed high in her 
desire to develop clear thinking and sympathetic 
and understanding citizens-to-be, struggles with the 
religious, racial and political prejudices which find 
their way from the outside world into every class- 
room in the land. 


Teaching Composition and Literature. By Lucia B 
MrrRiELEES. Rev. ed. Harcourt. $2.50. 


One of the sanest and most complete treatments 
of the teaching of both of the main branches of Eng- 
lish in junior and senior high school. The author has 
observed, and read almost everything that has been 
written about the teaching of English, and has 
thought; she here organizes the results for the bene- 
fit of the less serious. Her position may be said to 
be liberal but not radical. The book is to be recom- 
mended to prospective teachers and it has helpful 
ideas even for teachers at the junior college level. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Literature: A Series of Anthologies. By E. A. and 
NEAL M. Cross. Illustrated by Mavup and 
MIsKA PETERSHAM. Macmillan. Pp. 691. $2.40. 
The types of literature illustrated are the short 

story; the essay; poetry; the long, narrative poem; 

the one-act play; the full-length play; and the novel. 

Selections have been chosen for their appeal to 

high-school classes, are varied in content, and repre- 

sent the works of writers from all parts of the United 

States and many parts of the world. Study helps in- 

clude preliminary essays on each type of literature, 

and each selection is preceded by a brief summary 
and followed by suggestions for group discussion. 

The two full-length plays used are She Stoops To 

Conquer and Julius Caesar; the two long narrative 

poems, Sohrab and Rustum and Gareth and Lynette; 

the novel, Jack London’s Call of the Wild. All are 
illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings. 


Heritage of American Literature. By E. A. Cross, 
GRaAcE A. BENSCOTER, and WILLIAM A. MEACH- 
AM. Illustrated by Maup and MIskKAa PETER- 
SHAM. Macmillan. Pp. 750. $2.60. 


The basic purpose of this anthology is ‘‘to set be- 
fore the student a well-rounded picture of the Ameri- 
can Scene.” To attain this objective the editors 
have selected works from the writings of more than 
one hundred American authors both past and pres- 
ent, represented through their short stories, essays, 
poems, plays, magazine articles, songs, ballads, or 
writings of state. Each selection is preceded by notes 
on the author and followed by study questions. 
Illustrations are pen-and-ink drawings. 


Practice in English, Book Two. By Rutu H. Tev- 
SCHER. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 209. Paper, 60 
cents; cloth, $1.08. 


The second of two books designed to teach a basic 
knowledge of the structure and correct use of the 
Enlish language through a study of sentence struc- 
ture. Book Two is concerned chiefly with a study of 
compound sentences and commonly used types of 
complex sentences. Emphasis is on basic and useful 
principles. Drill exercises to permit mastery of these 
principles are included. At the end of each chapter a 
section entitled ‘‘“My English Habits’? summarizes 
the habits of usage a pupil should apply to all oral 
and written work whether performed in the English 
class or not. 


New Narratives. Compiled and edited by BLANCHE 
CoLton-WILuiAMs. Enlarged ed. Appleton- 
Century. Pp. 471. $1.36. 

Twenty-one stories chosen “primarily because 
their characters are young.” Also because they will 
please the junior high school students for whom they 
are intended, ‘‘will arouse strong, right emotions, 
and should help toward the preparation for later 
life.’”” Biographical notes on the authors and study 
questions on the texts are included. 
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IMPROVING For thorough, easy testing, use 
YOUR VOCABULARY COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


TEST IN ENGLISH 


AND SPELLING By Hector H. Lee 








by Ketchum and Greene A carefully prepared test which will indi- 
$1.00 cate the high school student’s knowledge of 
English composition and his readiness for col- 
lege entrance. 
 ) ’ 
Here is a modern text, just i h Survey Test in English Literature 
published, for Language hi , S T inA : Li 
Arts classes in Secondary {yrs | urvey lest in American Literature 
Schools. Its numerous c  & Literature Appreciation Tests 
clever exercises and de- =3 


lightfully humorous car- 
toon ‘illustrations arouse 
student interest and insure 
improvement in vocabu- 


lary building. 


Write Dept. EJ for a'complete 
descriptive catalog. 








(13 classics) 
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(50 classics) 
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PLACE THESE CHARTS ON YOUR CLASSROOM WALLS 


& Let Them Teach English for You Every Minute of the Day *# 


Each Chart is 38 inches by 50 inches, All are printed 
on heavy white paper and bound at top and bottom with 
strong wooden rods, with leatherette eyelets for hanging. 









































Me &-When to Use Period & Semicoien _ sal 
_ Meo to Use C " 








PRICES: 


Each chart $3.85 postpaid CASH WITH ORDER 








(Except to Boards of Education). Any ten charts for $34.50. 


CHART No. 1—The Tree of Gram- 
mar. A graphic presentation of the parts 
of speech to give students an organized 
mental picture of their analysis. Classes 
of adjectives, adverbs, and interjections 
are shown as flowers; nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, conjunctions, and prepositions as 
fruits; while all properties are shown as 
leaves 

CHART No. 2—Figures of Speech. 
Gives a good example for each of:— 
Simile, Metaphor, Personification, 
Apostrophe, Metonymy, Synedoche, 
Hyperbole, Antithesis, Alliteration, et 
CHART No. 3-—Literary Map of 
The British Isles. Js filled with bio 
graphical geography of British authors 
and shows locations of scenes from many 
famous pieces of English literature. 
CHART No. 4—Literary Map of 
The United States. Shows birthplace 
and scenes of many important events in 
lives of great American writers as well 
as the locale of many of their works 
CHART No. 5—Spell These Words 
Correctly. Gives, in type large enough 
to read from back of any classroom, the 
100 words most frequently misspelled by 
High School pupils, with the trouble- 
some letters emphasized 

CHART No. 6—When to Use The 
Comma. Gives clear cut examples of all 
princtpal uses of the comma 


CHART No. 7—When to Use Capi- 
tals. Gives clear cut examples of all uses 
of capitals 

CHART No. 8—When to Use Pe- 
riods & Semicolons. Conilains exam- 
ples of all uses of periods and semicolons. 


CHART No. 9—When to Use the 
Colon, Hyphen, & Parenthesis. 
Contains examples of principal uses of 
these punctuation marks 

CHART No. 10—Unity & Coher- 
ence. Gives first a paragraph so lacking 
in both unity and coherence as to be ludi- 
crous and follows with the same informa- 
tion in two paragraphs presented cor- 
rectly 

CHART No. 11—Prefixes & Suffixes 
(Not shown). Lists all prefixes and 
suffixes derived from Greek and Latin 
now used in English and gives their 
meanings 





Order These Charts Today. Help Your Pupils to Master Their English 





MODERN SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


Box 2606 


CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 






























a 
Szmplified English Grammar 
WITH DIAGRAMS 


By L. J. LOADER 
A NEW TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK 


—meets today’s need for a more direct approach to 
minimum essentials in English 


—meets today’s re-evaluation of the diagrammatic 
method of grammar teaching and sentence mastery 


Teaches the fundamentals of grammar through active application to sentence 
diagraming in six logical steps. For use as a complete or supplementary text in 
junior or senior high school classes, as a review course for older students, or asa 
guide and practice book for service men or foreign students learning English. $.44 








SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT BOOTH 29 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 








¥ Spring publication 
\ NEW STUDIES IN GRAMMAR 


by HERMANS and SHEA 
A 1945 revision of the well-known STUDIES IN GRAMMAR, by Mabel 


C. Hermans. \ 
Summer publication 
SIX WORKBOOKS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


by WOOD, CARPENTER, et al. 


A tested series of workbooks in English composition for grades 7-12. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

























